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HILE I am greatly honored to be with you today, 

it was with considerable hesitation that 1 accepted 

your invitation to discuss with you the subject of 
Political Ideologies in this Changing World. My hesitation, 
not to say trepidation, grows out of the fact that in the dis- 
cussion of such a subject I must necessarily speak very 
frankly and I am very conscious of the further fact that 
North Carolinians are prone to take their politics straight— 
as my native Kentuckians take their liquor. However, being 
a southerner myself, I concluded that perhaps your ancestral 
Federalist and Whig blood might find excuses for me when 
I must tell you that in my judgment this government is 
definitely on the road to totalitarianism of a Fascist char- 
acter. 

As I have stated to Californians almost within the sound 
of the waves of the Pacific, we are living in a world that is 
ever changing, among things which never change. Indeed the 
world today is in a ferment, the like of which it has never 
known before. While dissemination of information, news, 
and ideas in the ancient and mediaeval world depended upon 
the Marathon runner and the Battle of New Orleans was 
fought after the close of the War of 1812 without knowledge 
on either side of the treaty of peace; and while years passed 
before fathers and mothers in North Carolina had news 
from their children across the nearby mountains in Kentucky 
and ‘Tennessee, today news, ideas, and information are al- 
most instantaneously transmitted around the globe. We sit 
in our homes and successively hear news reporters from the 
four corners of the globe. Across the invisible and instan- 
taneous waves of the ether we may hear in a single evening 
from the Argentine, Australia, China, Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Italy, Spain, Hungary, and Asiatic Turkey. Soon by 
television we shall be seeing the events as they occur in those 
distant lands. 

Strange ideas are on the wing. Strange men, astute and 
designing men, whose motives are the most baffling are dis- 
seminating such ideas as panaceas for the ills of society when 


as a matter of fact most of them have been tried at some 
period in the world’s history and have been found wanting. 
A termite in the affairs of men meets a violent death in the 
city of the Montezumas, the information is almost instantly 
available to the millions of radio owners and a man rep- 
resenting himself to be a lawyer seeks permission to bury the 
dead termite in the United States. Many newspapers carry 
long accounts of this termite’s activities in fomenting world 
revolution and we awaken to the fact that at least one 
public employee is spending her vacation in the home of this 
man. ‘Two dictators meet in the heart of Europe and before 
the setting of the sun we are told of another planned assault 
on a harmless but weaker people. Can it be possible that 
there was ever a time when all of civilization was around 
the Mediterranean Sea? ‘That the Western Hemisphere 
was unknown? That after it was discovered and slowly 
explored and more slowly settled, it required three months 
or more to span the Atlantic? ‘That a successor of Wash- 
ington who warned his fellow-countrymen of entangling 
alliances with foreign powers should declare that the frontier 
of the United States is on the Rhine river? That within a 
short period of seven years we would double our national 
debt, continue to hve eight or ten million unemployed in the 
richest land on the face of the globe, and rush into “total 
defense” immediately prior to an election at such tremendous 
expense that the backs of generations yet unborn must bend 
under the taxes to pay the public debt, if, indeed, it is ever 
paid ? 

These, and many more questions are before us. Similar 
questions have been before other peoples and when they failed 
to solve them, their governments ceased to exist. Shall ours 
go the same way? Almost a century ago, John C. Calhoun 
. South Carolina in his Disquisition on Government stated 
that: 


ae 


. . . nothing is more difficult than to equalize the 
action of government in reference to the various and di- 
versified interests of the community; and nothing more 
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easy than to pervert its powers into instruments to ag- 
grandize and enrich one or more interests by oppressing 
and impoverishing the others; and this too, under the 
operation of laws couched in general terms ;—and which 
on their face, appear fair and equal. Nor is this the case 
in some particular communities only. It is so in all; the 
small and the great—the poor and the rich—, irrespective 
of pursuits, productions, or degrees of civilization ;—with, 
however, this difference, that the more extensive and 
populous the country, the more diversified the condition 
and pursuits of the population, and the richer, more 
luxurious, and dissimilar the people, the more difficult it 
is to equalize the action of government—and the more 
easy for one portion of the community to pervert its powers 
to oppress and plunder the other.” 


What have we today in America? The farmers are ob- 
taining largesses from the public treasury to grow less and 
the Federal treasury is being charged with the cost of much 
of the surpluses that the farmers grow. At the same time 
we are importing farm products from foreign countries to 
compete in American markets with the American farmers. 
We are damming rivers with huge concrete structures to gen- 
erate electricity to sell in competition with electricity gen- 
erated by private capital—capital which represents the sav- 
ings of insurance policy holders, of banks, and others. In 
addition to that, we are taxing these same private electrical 
companies to produce a part of the funds to build public 
electrical plants with which to destroy them. We are sub- 
sidizing the railroad, the airplane, and other means of trans- 
portation to compete with each other and we are using the 
power of the government to subsidize labor through shorter 
hours and higher wages—all of which must be reflected in 
the cost of the product of labor with the elimination of the 
marginal buyer. Many other illustrations could be cited 
and in citing these I am not to be understood as either ap- 
proving or disapproving the sovietization of America. I am 
not expressing my opinion because it would be worth little 
if I did in the midst of world forces which have resulted 
in our turning backward the hands of the clock of time. I 
am merely reporting some of the things which have happened 
and which are happening in this once free land! 

In trying to understand some of these forces in govern- 
ment, we may profitably consider some of the older ideologies 
of government, though we must recognize that it is both 
difficult and dangerous to generalize in any discussion of 
political ideologies held by peoples from time to time since 
the dawn of history. Scientific laws have universality. The 
solution of a mathematical problem or an experiment in 
chemistry gives the same answer, whether in Japan or China 
or in England. No such universality applies to political 
ideologies of different peoples at any given period in the 
world’s history or to the same peoples at different periods 
in that history. But difficult as it may be, we must have 
some sort of classification for purposes of discussion and so 
with no claim to either historical or philosophical accuracy, 
I shall consider these ideologies under the classification of 
personal, territorial, and international law. All three of 
these may be in turn included in the ideology of totalitarian- 
ism, governmental or ecclesiastical, and governmental total- 
itarianism may be operated under the ideology of nazism, 
fascism, or communism. The ideology of territorial law, if 
not totalitarian, may be utopian, representative in character, 
or conceivably some form of pure democracy. 

With respect to the primitive ideology of law personal to 
the individual, it seems that this originated in the childhood 
of mankind. The family was the basis of whatever rules 
there may have been and the family migrated as a unit in 
search of game during the hunting stage and in search of 


pastures during the pastoral stage. The family took with it 
on these migrations the household gods and such rules of 
conduct as it may have had. The earliest of these family 
groups appear to have traced their relationship through the 
mother and the society was a matriarchial one. Later the 
relationship was traced through the father, as among the 
early Hebrews and among the Romans. Such societies were 
patriarchial in character and so are most societies of today. 
When the hunting and pastorial stages were succeeded by 
the agricultural stage of human development, rules of con- 
duct became much more important for the protection of 
property rights in land, water, and the fruits of the two. 
Thus we find that the earliest known written laws are con- 
tained in the Code of Hammurabi, from 2123 to 2081 B.C., 
or thereabouts King of Babylon. ‘This code shows a highly 
developed and advanced stage of society, but how long it had 
been developing we do not know. The period of develop- 
ment must have extended over several centuries. The world 
was then old. We reasonably may conclude that in ceasing 
to be either hunters or herdsmen, the Babylonians did not 
immediately discard and throw off such rules as they may 
have developed in the earlier stages of their development; 
that is, the conception and practice that one was born to the 
family or racial relationship and to the rules and gods of 
that society. Naturalization was unknown until substan- 
tially near the end of the Roman empire when in an attempt 
to place greater burdens on the barbarians Roman citizenship 
was extended to them by decree of the Emperor. Adoption 
was practiced to some extent, but as among the American 
Indian tribes, the adopted person was initiated into blood- 
brotherhood with his new relatives and became subject to 
their gods and their laws. Wars were for the most part 
ones of total destruction of the conquered peoples or their 
reduction to slavery, particularly in the great empires of 
Asia Minor and Northern Africa. 

Generally speaking, from the dawn of history to the end 
of the Middle Ages law was personal to the individual. It 
was not territorial in character. The law applied to the 
individual because he was born a Greek, a Roman, or any 
of the other great groups of the period. Even comparatively 
late in the Middle Ages a dozen men might be gathered 
under a shade tree and each be the subject of a different law. 
The ancient Babylonians, Greeks, and Hebrews, for in- 
stance, had their own laws and their own gods, but they 
were not for the barbarians. When the Goths, Huns and 
Vandals swarmed over decadent Rome, they brought with 
them their laws and the rulers of some of these invading 
tribes, emulating the Roman emperors, gave their peoples 
codes of law to govern them in their new homes. These 
codes borrowed heavily from the Roman code just as that 
code had borrowed heavily from earlier codes of other 
peoples. 

Let no one persuade you that all this is unimportant. 
Vestiges of it are found in the capitulations under which 
a number of occidental countries, including the United 
States, now maintain or have maintained, within the immedi- 
ate past, their own courts in China, Japan, and Turkey for 
the application of the law of the country of their origin to 
the nationals of that country resident in the respective 
oriental countries. Reconciliation of English law and the 
principles of the ancient Code of Manu in India, particularly 
in certain provinces, has been a tremendous task for the 
British and probably is far from solution. Vestiges of the 
rule of personality of the law are found in the claims to dual 
citizenship for certain nationals who have been naturalized 
under the laws of other countries and to the remains of that 
rule we owe the German Bunds and Fascists groups in the 
United States which the Dies Congressional Committee has 
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uncovered with such disconcerting effects in our own Coun- 
try concerning “Fifth Columnists”. Much of the success of 
the German invasions of Belgium, Holland, Denmark, and 
Norway and possibly of France has been due to the so-called 
Fifth Columnists in those countries of German origin who 
acknowledged by their acts that they remained German, 
though residing in foreign countries. Similar activities in 
South and Central America have their origin in this old 
conception that the law is personal to the individual and 
follows him wherever he may go. 

And among modern nations, the German Reich en- 
courages the development and application of such rule. It 
was because of the rule that once a German or of German 
blood always a German, that led Nazi Germany to bring 
Austria within the Reich and to seize the Sudeten territory 
in Czechoslovakia. ‘The dogs of World War II were un- 
leashed when Nazi Germany demanded Danzig and invaded 
Poland to get it. 

Not only was it an ideology, almost universally accepted 
to the end of the Middle Ages and to the rise of National- 
alism that law was personal to the individual and not neces- 
sarily limited to any particular territory, but it was the gen- 
eral belief of the peoples of the world during this long 
period of time that law was either of divine origin or had 
divine sanction. It was completely foreign to the thought 
of these early peoples that law could be, or was man-made. 
All ancient peoples believed that the rules of conduct, or 
laws, were mandates from and of their particular gods. For 
instance, the Mosaic Code is supposed to have been given to 
Moses by the God of the Hebrews atop Mt. Sinai and this 
story which Moses told his followers from the bondage of 
Egypt was told and retold in different versions by law-givers 
from Manu in India to the enlightened Greeks of Athens 
and the practical Romans at Rome. Until the invention of 
writing, this belief did not result in the static society which 
resulted after the laws were reduced to writing. During 
the period the laws were passed on from one generation to 
another by memory. ‘There was always the possibility of 
change in the law to meet conditions as they arose, but 
after they were reduced to writing, the laws became static 
and so did society. What the gods had decreed mere man 
could not alter or set aside. The law was sacred and had to 
be observed under penalty of divine wrath—by both rulers 
and ruled. ‘The Biblical story of Naboth’s vineyard in- 
dicated the extent to which even kings had to go to circum- 
vent the law and much the same result was reached by the 
Juriconsults of Rome and by the later glossaters of first the 
Roman and later of the Canon law. 

After it was discovered by the Roman Senate that laws 
could be man-made, it was considered necessary at first, and 
desirable always that the gods be consulted before the pro- 
posed rules were made law. We have seen the effects even 
in our own day of law which is believed to have divine 
sanction. For centuries the Turkish empire remained static, 
the people were unprogressive, and the wheels of time stood 
still until Kemal removed the capital from Constantinople 
or Istambul and took the fez from the heads of the Turkish 
subjects. He securalized the law. He did more. He se- 
curalized temporarily, perhaps, the government and the way 
of life for his people, with the result that they have made 
remarkable progress in the last twenty years. The Koran 
is no longer an obstacle to the governmental and material 
progress of the descendants of the followers of the Caliph 
of Bagdad. Much the same situation prevailed in Japan 
until Admiral Perry succeeded in arousing the sleeping 
people of that country to the wonders of the west and they 
have learned so rapidly and thoroughly that their competition 
is disliked by many occidentals. Only since the comparatively 


recent efforts of the late Sun Yat Sen have the Chinese 
ceased to be largely ruled by the teachings of Confucius of 
centuries ago. 

Moses and other leaders of the peoples to and including 
many Popes of the Holy Roman Church through the Middle 
Ages were not ignorant, superstitious men. ‘They knew that 
the great mass of people would not obey the law if they 
believed that it was man-made and that the gods had nothing 
whatever to do with its origin. When the law-giver and 
the judge was shorn of his divine origin or at least divine 
sanction, he went the way of the later Roman emperors 
who were made and broken by mercenary soldiers forming 
the body-guards of such men. Centuries before these mer- 
cenaries auctioned off the throne of the Caesars to the highest 
bidder, Sophocles illustrated the lack of concern of the people 
of ancient times for man-made laws by a question which 
Greon asked of Antigons as to why she did not observe what 
he called ‘these laws’”—actually his own decrees. She an- 
swered: “It was not Zeus who proclaimed these, nor Dike, 
the fellow-lodger with the Gods below, who act these laws 
among men, nor did I| think thy proclamations have so much 
force that, being a man, thou couldst overrun the Gods’ un- 
written and unshakable customs.” Medea, in the great 
tragedy of Euripides which goes by her name, demands of 
Jason in anger and despair: 


“Ts sworn faith so low 

and weak a thing? I understand it not. 

Are the old gods dead? Are the old laws forgot, 
and new laws made?” 


In a later passage, Jason attempts to persuade her that far 
from being wronged she has, on the contrary, much to be 
grateful for by reason of the very immutability of the law: 


“A good Greek land hath been 

Thy lasting home, not barbary. Thou hast seen 

our ordered life, and justice, and the long 

still grasp of law not changing with the strong man’s 
pleasure.” 


The law did have a long still grasp, particularly after it 
had been written. The Twelve Tables of Rome held ab- 
solute sway, in their original written form, for more than 
250 years during which time there was no relation on any 
matter which touched their provisions. The tables retained 
their authority for nearly a thousand years and while they 
had the benefit of the interpretations of the great Juriscon- 
sults, no one attempted to pack the number of such inter- 
preters. The American people have somewhat the same rev- 
erence for their Constitution, though it is but a babe in arms 
as compared with the effective life of these ancient legal 
documents. 

Alongside this popular belief in the divine origin and later 
divine sanction of their laws, there was popular belief that 
the rulers were either of divine origin or ruled with divine 
sanction. Proof of this statement is not only available in 
the books of the Old Testament and in the Koran, but it 
is equally available with respect to the rulers of ancient 
Egypt and of China until the last half century and is today 
available as to the Japanese Emperor whose people believe 
that he is the Son of Heaven. The degree of obedience and 
veneration today accorded to the Japanese Emperor does not 
surpass that given by the people of the ancient or mediaeval 
world to their rulers. As a matter of fact, it was the general 
belief of the peoples of Europe at the time the Thirteen 
Colonies were founded in America that the several kings 
ruled by divine right and Christ but voiced such ideology 
when he stated in reply to a questioner that the people should 
render unto Caesar the things that were Caesar’s and to 
God the things that were God’s. The successors of Saint 
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Peter on the Throne of the Roman Catholic Church taught 
absolute obedience of the people to earthly rules and rulers, 
though some of the Popes did claim the right to excommuni- 
cate early Kings for disobedience of God’s laws and thereby 
relieve the people from obedience to that particular king. 

The nations of the ancient world had their own gods and 
their own laws. All others were barbarians who were 
either to be destroyed or reduced to slavery, but they were 
not to be incorporated into the conquering nation or made 
the beneficiary of its laws and partakers of its religion. An- 
cient wars, like those of the American savage Indian, were 
wars of extinction of conquered peoples and not unlike those 
now prevailing in Europe, Asia and Africa where bombs 
and machine-gun bullets from the skies make no distinction 
among men, women and children. All were and are made 
victims of savage brutality. 

The ancient and mediaeval static societies or nations 
slowly rose and slowly fell, each being succeeded by stronger 
and more virile ones, until the time came when the superior 
militarism of Rome made her mistress of the world for many 
centuries. While the earlier history of Rome was the history 
of continuous warfare, yet there came a time of comparative 
peace—the Pax Romans. Rome perfected some of the po- 
litical ideologies of the ancient Greeks, particularly in the 
field of private law and because of the excellence of the task 
performed by the Romans under the leadership of Papinian, 
Gaius, Cicero and others includirg Justinian, the Roman 
private law has had great effect upon all subsequent Euro- 
pean legal systems and has not been without its influence 
in America, particularly in equity and in maritime law. 
However, the fact that these ancient societies were stable 
ones is attested by their continued existence for centuries. No 
government in existence today was in existence two centuries 
ago in its present form. 

But the time came when internal decay led to the down- 
fall of the western Roman Empire and several centuries 
later of the eastern Roman Empire with its capital at Con- 
stantinople. There settled upon the western world a black 
night—a night even blacker than those of later ancient times 
and was only illuminated by a few candles burning in the 
monasteries of Europe as cowled monks labored over the 
comparatively few manuscripts of ancient thinkers which 
had been preserved, both from the onslaughts of war-like 
but ignorant barbarians, and the fanatical zeal of some early 
churchmen. Men were forced to attach themselves and 
families to local strong men for protection and there ensued 
the Middle Ages, of temporal lords and barons with their 
castles and armed retainers at almost every strong point 
throughout the western world. Armed conflict among these 
temporal lords and barons was almost incessant until, by 
some stroke of genius, the Catholic Church was able to direct 
their war-like energies towards Asia Minor in an effort to 
recover the Holy Sepulcher from the defiling hands of the 
infidels. Out of the Crusades and the conflicts with the 
followers of the Koran came a revival of learning based on 
the manuscripts which these cowled monks had been able to 
preserve and upon the learning of the Near East, particularly 
mathematics. 

A few thinkers arose during this period and it may well 
be said that it marked the beginning of the downfall of 
popular belief in divine sanction tor both laws and rulers 
and marked the rise of nationalism, which was to rule the 
world for the succeeding centuries—nationalism which is in a 
death-grapple today on almost three-fourths or more of the 
world’s surface. The labors of the schoolmen of the Middle 
Ages in the great universities; the migration of students 
from university to university to sit at the feet of some of 
the great thinkers attached to particular universities; the 


nailing of Martin Luther’s thesis to the little church door 
in Germany; and the acknowledgment by King John in 
Magna Charta that laws applied equally to rulers and ruled, 
were all a part of the great upheaval in human thought fol- 
lowing the Crusades which we refer to as the Renaissance. 
All this was followed by the discovery of America and the 
opening up of new fields of both thought and activity for 
the hardy spirits of the time. The struggles of thought and 
of men were indeed cataclysmic, illustrated by the Golden 
Elizabethian period with its Drakes, Raleighs, Byrons, Shake- 
speare and others. The fecundity of thought and accomplish- 
ments during this period in England was comparable with 
the Golden Age of Pericles in Athens. The echoes of such 
struggles have not died away in our own time. In fact, as 
their echoes bound and rebound from the cliffs of the inter- 
vening centuries, it seems that they grow in intensity and 
effect upon human destiny. 

Without dwelling further upon the turmoil borne of the 
complex interactions of the colliding forces of the Church, 
the disintergration of the Roman Empire, the feudal system, 
the Crusades, and the revival of learning with the attempt 
of the churchmen, through use of the Inquisition to force 
all thinking into a common mold approved by the Church, 
I pass on to the ideology of sovereignty, advanced by Bodin 
in the 16th Century which developed and ripened in the 17th 
and 18th Centuries into nationalism—the concept of a people 
occupying a common territory and subject to a common law 
but to no outside authority. This concept resulted in the 
powerful governments of England, France, Netherlands, and 
transiently Spain. The French Revolution set the stone of 
nationalism rolling down hill. Napoleon smashed both 
Feudalism and the Holy Roman Empire, which represented 
an attempt of the Middle Ages to reestablish the Roman 
Empire. Also, Napoleon challenged and defeated the claims 
of the Popes to temporal power over princes and potentates, 
though these claims lingered on for many years thereafter. 
However, in his attempt to found another universal empire 
on the ruins left by Alexander and the Caesars, Napoleon 
aroused such opposition to alien rule that eventually he was 
shorn of all power and exiled to St. Helena. 

The reaction resulted in the establishment of the German 
Empire in the halls at Versailles and it stimulated coherent 
population everywhere to demand, seek, and in many in- 
stances to attain political unity and independence. ‘There 
was no phrasemaker of that day to apply the term “‘self- 
determination of peoples” to the phenomenon, as President 
Wilson did in 1918 when he insisted upon the establishment 
of independent governments for certain racial minorities— 
governments which Hitler and Stalin have toppled over as 
they would houses of cards—but there was little to dis- 
tinguish the process in the two periods of history. For the 
time being, at least, and with the exceptions I have men- 
tioned, the rise of nationalism brought to an end the per- 
sonality of the law. Strong nations demanded that the 
people residing within their borders should be subject to 
their laws. Not a little of the present-day support for the 
Dies Committee and the great hostility to Fifth Column 
activities are due to these considerations. 

However, the full-fledged philosophy of national sov- 
ereignty proved a source of ceaseless conflict in the 18th 
and 19th Centuries and engendered, in quest of order and 
stability, potent but rival philosophies of imperialism and 
internationalism. ‘There was necessarily an uneven division 
of the world’s surface and raw materials. A number of 
nations found themselves without sufficient land to feed 
their peoples or sufficient raw materials to keep such people 
employed. For instance, the west bank of the Rhine has a 
population less than one-half the population on the east side 
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of the same river and the existing situation between France 
and Germany is not greatly unlike that confronting the 
people of the Thirteen States when they could look, suc- 
cessively, across the Alleghenies, the Mississippi, and the 
Rocky Mountains to rich soil and natural resources inhabited 
by a scant population, principally scattered bands of Indians, 
hunters and trappers. 

With the flowering of nationalism, mass migration—such 
as those of the Hebrews in fleeing from Egypt, the Tartars 
in their sweep to the gates of Europe, the Arabs in over- 
running the Iberian peninsula, and the Goths, Visgoths and 
others in overrunning Rome—bringing with them both their 
gods and their laws became impossible. People who mi- 
grated from their homelands became subject to the laws and 
rulers of the country to which they migrated. Even though 
the countries of their origin laid claim to dual citizenship, 
these migrating people gradually adopted the ideologies of 
the countries to which they went, particularly in the second 
and succeeding generations. ‘This was a serious matter for 
the countries of origin of the migrants and many devices 
have been used in an attempt to impose upon the migrating 
peoples responsibility to the countries of their origin—the old 
theory of the personality of the law all over again. 

Instead of an absolutism enforced with the aid of appeal 
to the gods in behalf of both rules and rulers as during 
ancient and medieval ages and instead of the absolutism of 
feudal barons during part of the medieval ages, there arose 
with the commencement of nationalism an absolutism en- 
forced by the ruling classes. At first, these classes were 
based upon conditions of birth—whether of the nobility 
originating in feudal times or of the guilds and there was a 
more or less constant struggle by the common man for a 
greater share of the fruits of industry and for a greater 
share in government. This period was complicated by the 
commencement of the industrial revolution, possibly result- 
ing from the revival of learning and the fecundity of thought 
to which I have referred—from which there gradually 
evolved a bourgeoisie class so strong that it was able to en- 
force its will against both the nobility and the proletariat. 

There were thinkers during the early 19th Century who 
argued for the sterility of such concepts as absolute rights, 
absolute sovereignties, and absolute justice. These thinkers 
insisted that there was but one absolute, and that was the 
abselute of expediency. They claimed that the satisfaction 
of the individual should furnish the yardstick of utility of 
government and that for the whole of society the controlling 
principle should be the greatest happiness for the greatest 
number. These men were termed Utilitarians and they had 
potent leaders in the persons of Jeremy Bentham, John 
Austin, and the Mills. If Jeremy Bentham had been writing 
the Declaration of Independence, for instance, that docu- 
ment would have declared that all iust governments derived 
their authority, not from the consent of the governed, but 
from the utility of the acts of such government in promoting 
the happiness of its subjects. With ruthless logic the Utili- 
tarians brushed aside the ancient verities of both radical 
and conservative thought; erased all distinction in principle 
between free and despotic thought in politics; taught that 
divine right, historical right, national right, contractual right, 
and constitutional right equally and alike were rubbish and 
nonsense. The doctrine that there was no right to rule 
and no right to be free, but the fact of power and the cir- 
cumstances of power was a doctrine to rock the foundations 
of all accredited theory. The ideology of Utilitarianism was 
and is an ideology for intellectuals and emphatically Jaissez 
faire. It demanded free trade, freedom of occupation, un- 
restricted competition, inviolate private property, and other 
individualistic concepts. 


Such doctrines resulted in the Jeffersonian concept that 
governments were best which governed least and under 
nationalism there ensued many years of struggle in both Eng- 
land and the United States for a realization of the ideal of 
Utilitarianism. However, it slowly came to be realized 
that unchecked and uncontrolled individualism could be as 
harmful to the proletarians, the laboring and lower financial 
classes, as totalitarianism; in fact, even more so, because it 
seems to be an economic or sociological principle that the 
man who has arisen from a lowly station in life is an even 
harder taskmaster than the man who is born to, and has 
always enjoyed opulence. Under nationalism the struggles 
in France resulted in a so-called Republic, while in England 
it resulted in a so-called democracy, with the king reduced to 
a more or less figure-head in the scheme of the British gov- 
ernment. In the United States, there was established a 
Republican form of Government and it was not until the 
ascendency of Woodrow Wilson to the Presidency that we 
began generally to speak of our “democratic” form of gov- 
ernment! 

If there was one thing which the Founders of this Re- 
public distrusted more than absolute power in the hands of 
a ruler, it was absolute power in a Democracy, in the 
majority of the people. The standard arguments throughout 
the centuries against democracy are (1) That democratic 
government is prone to indecision, feebleness, instability, and 
stupidity because of the volutality, unintelligence, and in- 
eptitude of the masses; (2) that democratic society exalts 
mediocricy and inferiority, the masses being resentful of 
persons above their level of intelligence and ability, prefer- 
ring leaders of their own kind; (3) that democracy easily 
falls prey to demagogism, bossism, and vicious pressure poli- 
tics—the shortsightedness and selfishness of minorities of the 
people being responsible for such things; (4) majority rule 
tends to tyranny, the intolerance and bigotry of the multi- 
tude being subject to no restraints; and (5) that democratic 
governments can not be carried on without political parties, 
this inevitably resulting in a government by an invisible 
oligarchy. Practically every check and balance placed in the 
Federal Constitution was designed and intended to protect 
the minorities in America from the tyranny and intolerance 
of the majority but, alas, these checks and balances have 
largely broken down—first by reducing the procedure for 
the election of President to one of direct voting; second, the 
popular election of United States senators; third, by or- 
ganized group pressure on both the Legislative and Execu- 
tive branches of the Government; and, fourth, by placing 
on the Supreme Court of the United States a majority from 
pressure groups. 

But such an ideology is nothing new in the cycle of gov- 
ernments. Polybius, the Greek historian, writing about 125 
B.C., charted the cycle of governments and the American 
form of government is going the way other governments of 
the past have gone, but at an accelerated speed. Men who 
know better and men who are able and patriotic not in- 
frequently place allegiance to party politics above allegiance 
to the principles on which this government was founded and, 
so long as men so act, all that is needed is to seize control 
of the party machinery. England muddled through under 
an umbrella government until the British Empire was con- 
fronted with disaster before the leaders would sink party 
differences under the leadership of Churchill. The par- 
liamentary government of Italy was almost in a state of 
collapse when the Blackshirts, under Mussolini, took charge 
by force and established a totalitarian state on the model 
of that of Rome of 2,000 years ago. France saw the sorry 
spectacle of selfish political struggles until the Germans had 
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overrun the country and forced the half dozen or so political 
parties to flee from Paris and so it goes. 

The world has never known a pure democracy in any- 
thing more than a comparatively small town and even there 
such governments were failures when the towns became 
comparatively large ones. Ours was established as a rep- 
resentative government, but due to various developments, 
many public men are Charlie McCarthys, attempting to vote 
the sentiments of their constituents instead of voting their 
own sentiments and, either going down to defeat in the re- 
curring elections, or convincing their constituents that the 
position taken is the correct one. Under such circumstances 
we seem to have developed a democracy by proxy. We have 
straw polls conducted on national scales for and against both 
men and measures and the owners of such straw polls seri- 
ously argue that they make “democracy more articulate”. 
We have public men in the highest stations referring to our 
government as a “democracy” and to the governments of 
France and England as democracies. I think they have even 
gone so far as to include the Netherlands, Belgium, Norway 
and Sweden as democracies. Yes, we have a democracy 
where the man or woman living on relief, on the taxes col- 
lected from those who work, has as much voice in the con- 
duct of public affairs as the man or woman who is respon- 
sible for providing jobs for hundreds and thousands. By the 
process of levelling down, our present form of government 
bids fair to become totalitarian, at which point the people 
will select a dictator, as other peoples have done, to save 
them from themselves. 

Now this is not due to the cussedness of the people. Mil- 
lions of them honestly believe that they can get something 
for nothing—hence the demands of the farmer for relief in 
the form of subsidies; the demands of the poor for subsidies 
in various forms, including public works; the demands of 
rural people for electrification of their farms financed from 
the public treasury; the demands of the manufacturers for a 
subsidy in the form of tariffs on their products; and the 
various and other sundry demands of organized minorities 
which the politicians think they must meet from the pockets 
of all the taxpayers. I suppose it is difficult to believe that 
the aggregate annual amount paid as Federal taxes on to- 
bacco is in excess of the returns on the entire southern 
cotton crop. It is a fact, nevertheless. Unquestionably, we 
have a candy-stick government on the largest scale ever 
known and it remains to be seen whether the people want a 
collectivistic state—because that is where the Republican 
form of Government established by our forefathers and 
which we have converted into a democracy by proxy is head- 
ing as fast as it can go. 

The ideologies of Utilitarianism and laissez-faire are bas- 
ically incompatible with the nationalistic state. National 
unity in external matters requires substantial national unity 
in internal matters. Internal unity eventually comes to 
involve consideration for the economic interests of the whole 
population—economic interests determined by the whole of 
the people and not by selfish minority groups, or if the latter, 
by very small groups—such as those surrounding dictators 
of either yesterday or today. We can no more depend upon 
labor groups making the right determination between their 
interests and the interests of the public at large than we can 
depend upon the bankers of Wall Street, or the steel manu- 
facturers making such a determination which will be fair 
and just. Thinkers in the late 19th and thus far in the 20th 
Century have discovered this fact and it greatly disturbs 
them, as it well should. The ruthlessness and greed of dif- 
ferent classes in a nationalistic state, be it democratic or 
otherwise, have led to the ideologies of the collectivistic state, 
or back again to totalitarianism which has ruled a part of 


the world, in one form or another, from the dawn of his- 
tory. - 

These thinkers of the 19th and 20th centuries in the 
western world began to demand that the power and authority 
of the government be used to limit the free exercise of in- 
dividual rights—which had as much capacity in such a society 
for the promotion of evil as it had for the promotion of good. 
Abuses of liberty on the part of economic overlords had be- 
come as ruinous, in the opinion of these liberals, to the wel- 
fare of the masses as abuse of authority on the part of 
political overlords in feudal or ancient times. It was claimed 
that in some respects it was worse because there was at least 
popular belief in the divine origin or sanction of both rules 
and rulers to restrain to some extent the political overlords. 
There was no such belief on the part of the economic over- 
lords, except under slave systems. Political thinkers and 
philosophers began to develop and modify past ideologies so 
as to shape them to the circumstances of the proletarian 
struggle for economic justice, or for an individual “place 
in the sun.” 

This new development was not in fact new. The col- 
lectivistic idea in one form or another, had been involved 
in political thinking of mankind in every period prior to the 
eighteenth Century, but the theory did not take its present 
form until Karl Marx appeared upon the scene near the 
middle of the 19th Century. Marx matriculated at the 
University of Berlin in 1836 and the philosopher Hegel 
had been dead but five years. Radicalism was rampant at 
the University of Berlin and Marx became a student of 
Hegelianism and a radical. I have not the time to trace the 
career of Marx and I must summarize by stating that he 
made articulate the ideology of collectivism, or of the pro- 
letariat, which we now know as Communism. With Marx, 
proletarianism became militantly aggressive, whereas before 
his time it had been a mere matter of protest and aspiration. 

In substance, the position of Marx was that economic 
forces had determined the character and development of 
society. He argued that at every stage of mankind, the 
ruling class had controlled the forces of production; that 
subject classes striving to wrest this power from the ruling 
classes had set in motion and kept going a continuous 
struggle of slaves against masters, plebeians against pa- 
tricians, serfs against feudal lords, journeymen against mas- 
ter craftsmen, bourgeoisie against landed gentry, and prole- 
tariat against bourgeoisie. Marx thought that if the 
proletarist could wrest control from the bourgeoisie, the 
economic struggle would end, because the means of pro- 
duction would then be in the control of the producers 
themselves, the profit system would be abolished, and no 
group would have power to oppress another. Marx argued 
that Government in its relation to the individual was an 
obstructive, rather than a constructive force in social evolu- 
tion and was simply an instrument in the hands of the 
ruling classes to oppress the lower classes. -Having control 
of the government, Marx argued the ruling class or the 
bourgeoisie resisted all change and change could not be 
brought about except by revolution or by political strength 
in the proletariat sufficiently strong to force the ruling class 
to yield. Marx preached the dictatorship of the proletariat 
—the destruction of the capitalistic system—the winning of 
the battle of democracy! He summed up his philosophy 
on this point in the following words: 

“When in the course of development, class distinctions 
have disappeared, and all production has been concen- 
trated in the hands of a vast association of the whole 
nation, public power will lose its political character. 
Political power, properly so-called, is merely the organiz- 
ing power of one class for oppressing another. If the pro- 
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letariat during its contest with the bourgeoisie is com- 
pelled, by the force of circumstances, to organize itself 
as a_class, if by means of a revolution, it makes itself 
the ruling class, and, as such, sweeps away by force the 
old conditions, of production, then it will, along with 
these conditions, have swept away the conditions for the 
existence of class antagonisms and of classes generally, 
and will thereby have abolished its own supremacy as 

a class. In the place of the old bourgeoisie society, with 

its classes and class antagonisms, we shall have an asso- 

ciation, in which the free development of each is the 
condition for the free development of all.” 

After the Bible, it is quite possible that Karl Marx’s 
Das Kapital and his Communistic Manifesto have influenced 
more men and women than any other books ever written. 

The Marxian ideology of Communism has had to meet 
furious onslaughts—not only from believers in a capitalistic 
economy, the Utilitarians and individualists, but it has met 
with opposition within the circle of collectivistic philos- 
ophers. It is difficult to say whether the capitalistic opposi- 
tion or the other collectivistic opposition has been fiercer, 
but no matter the opposition, the ideology of Communism 
still lives and appears to be gaining ground, notwithstand- 
ing it is based on half truths and no real scheme is advanced 
for the continued existence of a society after it has become 
Communistic. Unquestionably, such success as the Russian 
experiment in Communism has had and its extension to other 
countries, as in Mexico, will make an end of all countries 
based upon all other political ideologies. ‘The ideologies 
of anarchism and syndicalism are of ancient origin and 
lineage. They assumed a definitely proletarian character 
in the second half of the 19th Century, inspired a militant 
working class movement, and today these ideologies are 
definitely Communistic ideologies. All are as far as may be 
from the political ideology of divine origin or sanction of 
rules and rulers and all are internationalistic, rather than 
nationalistic. 

By the end of the 19th Century individual liberty was 
under attack from many quarters and the dawn of the 
20th Century saw a vigorous revival of the ancient idea 
of the paramount government. ‘That this idea arrived 
when it did is largely due to the continuing maladjustments 
of economic and social life following the World War, but 
it would have come without that war. The problems of 
economic nationalism and the doctrine of individualism were 
forcing the governments in all parts of the world to assume 
responsibility for the “general welfare” and not a little of 
the force was due to the followers of Marx, whether they 
were socialists or communists. Strong governments were 
needed in many countries to prevent a state of chaos. Dic- 
tatorships supplemented constitutional government in several 
European countries in order to secure the necessary govern- 
mental power to prevent chaos, and with the dictators was 
reborn the ideology of the totalitarian state, the ideology 
held by Plato of the all-absorbing and all-transcending body 
politic. As I have attempted to indicate, the ideology of 
the ancient world—due to numerous reasons—enfolded the 
individual so completely within the community that the 
idea of the rights of the individual as against the rulers 
never gained a foothold until Runneymede and the foot- 
hold there was for the lords and barons, not for the pro- 
letariat. 

It was on October 28, 1922, that the Fascist Blackshirts 
marched on Rome and for the prevailing confusion and 
ineptitude in Italian Governmental affairs promised a per- 
fect fusion of the individual and the community through 
immolation in the totalitarian state. The Blackshirts prom- 
ised to rescue the country from Communism, but how this 


was to be done was not made clear. As always with the 
panic-stricken, the frightened financiers, industrialists, and 
professional people rallied to the support of what promised 
to be a force sufficient to protect them from the proletarians 
and they awoke to totalitarianism as ruthless and as power- 
ful as that other collectivistic society of Communism. Mus- 
solini is another quarterback on a football team. He frankly 
states that he does not believe in “dogmatic programmes” 
and that the Fascistic party permits itself to be “aristocrats 
and democrats, conservatives and progressives, reactionaries 
and revolutionaries, legalitarians and illegalitarians, accord- 
ing to circumstances of time and place and environment.” 

One thing seems certain, that under the totalitarian 
ideology of Fascistic Italy there is no more such thing as 
inalienable individual rights in Rome today than there was 
in the Rome of the Republic or in the Rome of the Caesars 
—or elsewhere in the ancient world, for that matter-—and 
largely for the same reason that man exists but for the 
State. In other words, save for a brief period in modern 
times, the State has been all-powerful in Rome from the 
earliest known records of that land to this day. The mod- 
ern dictator of Rome would convince the Italians under 
him that they are as powerful as the legions which over- 
threw Hannibal. Mussolini, too, dreams of extending that 
totalitarianism to the banks of the Nile where first Caesar 
and Cleopatra and then Anthony and Cleopatra lived and 
loved! Can he do it? If similarity in political ideologies 
could accomplish that task, the answer is in the affirmative. 

There is this difference between the political ideology of 
the collectivistic communism of Russia and the collectivistic 
Fascism of Italy: In Russia the masses, the proletariat, 
theoretically rule while in Rome the Fascists ridicule the 
very idea of rule by the masses—claiming that the masses 
have neither the moral nor the legal right of self-govern- 
ment. It boldly proclaims that it affirms ‘the immutable, 
beneficial, and faithful inequality of mankind, which can 
never be permanently levelled through the mere operation 
of a mechanical process such as universal suffrage.” The 
Fascists are one with Aristotle in their belief in a rule by 
superior minds—but the only trouble is that there is no 
assurance of a rule by superior minds. It may be a rule 
by an aging and fat man who, bared to the waist, jumps a 
horse over hurdles to show his totalitarians that he is not 
growing old! 

The political ideology of Nazism is very similar to the 
political ideology of Fascism, but the mechanics of the two 
systems differ. Nazis insist that German political society 
is united only in the person of the Leader, Der Fuehrer. He 
is more than the leader of the Nazi Party. He is the voice 
of the national soul, whence comes his authority which is 
apparently as supreme as that ever possessed by the absolute 
rulers of any marauding band of Germans which harrassed 
Caesar’s legions. This deification of Der Fuehrer is almost 
a complete reversion to the belief of ancient and Mediaeval 
man in the divine origin or sanction of his rulers. German 
totalitarianism goes much further than the Italian counter- 
part in exploiting the myth of racial genius and destiny. 
In some respects, at least, the hold of Nazism over the 
masses is not unlike that of the prophets of Islam over the 
followers of Mohammed. It is a form of religious fa- 
naticism and that Nazism has succeeded in raising up a 
powerful State cannot be gainsaid. This need of masses, 
this belief of masses cannot be crossed out by war. The 
economic and social problems which resulted in the need 
and caused the belief must, in some way, be met and solved. 

Thus, Gentlemen of Rotary, sketchy and inadequate 
though these remarks have been, I hope that I have proven 
to your satisfaction that there is little in the political 
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ideologies of today which is new and that governments go 
in cycles, as old Polybius discovered and recorded for us 
in his history written some 125 years before the Birth of 
Christ. The question which confronts every American 
today is whether our Republican institutions of Govern- 
ment are to be swamped by a dictatorship of the proletariat 
to the extent that we will revert to some version of Nazism 
or Fascism; that: is, whether we shall go back to the 
despotism of ancient times, under whatever name it may be 
called, because the masses of Americans are fit to live under 
no other form of government. It does seem to me that if 
we had had the courage, half the vision, and half the un- 
selfishness of our forefathers who established our Republican 
form of Government, we could preserve it by meeting and 
solving the social and economic problems now causing the 
blind Samson to tug at the very foundations of a great 
governmental system. May I remind you in closing of the 
words of wise old Benjamin Franklin as he left Inde- 
pendence Hall after the Constitution had been signed: 

“We ‘ave given you a Republic if you can keep it.” 

Frankly, the only encouraging sign I see on the horizon 
is the meeting of groups of business and professional men, 
such as we have here today, to study the problems of gov- 
ernment—but we must have far more than that. Each man 


must be willing to carry to his fellow men the basic ideals 
upon which this Nation was founded and has grown great 
by the momentum of its being founded, not through any 
momentum it has gained from us. ‘These ideals are very 
simple: The Government of the United States is based 
upon equal and exact justice to every one, regardless of 
race, color, creed, or station in life. It is not based upon 
the principle that its powers may be used by greedy and 
selfish minorities to gain advantage over the balance of us— 
and I care not whether these minorities are labor unions, 
capitalists, farmers, or any other social, political, or eco- 
nomic segment of our people. To state it even more simply: 
If we could persuade ourselves and our fellow men in the 
United States to live by the Golden Rule we might be 
able to solve our own economic and social problems which 
have caused so much ferment. The solution which we reach 
might assist other nations to do likewise. Thus we could 
preserve the Republic which George Washington, Benjamin 
Franklin, and others gave us more than a century and a 
half ago. The sorrow, suffering, and poverty for all which 
lies down the road of totalitarianism should make us shrink 
from it in horror and to highly resolve to give unstintingly 
and unselfishly our ability and our efforts to meet the prob- 
lems too long delayed in their solution. 


The Price of Democracy 


AN ADDRESS TO NEW CITIZENS 
By J. HILLIS MILLER, President, Keuka College 
Delivered at the “New Citizen Dinner” sponsored by the Rochester Chamber of Commerce, October 24, 1940 


T is freely assumed that old Americans have something 
significant to say to new Americans. I warn you that 
this is not always true. In many cases foreign-born 

Americans have something of far more significance to say 
to native-born Americans. Passionate devotion to this 
country, we are pleased to think, transcends time and place 
and racial heritage. 

Because of world conditions the United States is now 
threatened with a more insiduous scourge of racial intol- 
erance than has been our lot over the years. It is easy now 
to fear, dislike and distrust the stranger. This danger has 
been brought home to us with cataclismic force by the recent 
statement entitled “Message to America” made public by the 
National Institute of Immigrant Welfare. There is “‘in- 
creasing evidence,” said the report, “that well-meaning 
private citizens are developing baseless prejudices against 
whole groups of loyal Americans of foreign birth; that they 
are inflicting upon them, without reason or discrimination, 
unjust hardships and abuses.” 

The danger to which I refer was also given expression 
in a well-timed and well-written editorial in the New York 
Times of recent date entitled “Not Strangers.” In com- 
posite America accents cannot matter. “We all have ac- 
cents,” declared the Times, “it is the word and deed that 
matter.” This significant editorial went on to say: 

“The accent against which we must guard ourselves 
and our country is the sinister intonation of prejudice, 
intolerance, bigotry and cynicism, which is to be heard 
as frequently in sentences that will parse as in those that 
will not. No one is a stranger in this country if he 
clings to the ideals of Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln ; 
if he believes in human freedom; if he respects the rights 
and dignity of his fellow-men.” 


The real strangers—the spies, the conspirators, the 
renegades—may be foreign-born or native-born. In 
neither case are they entitled to fellowship. But a sin- 
cere faith in America and its aspirations makes brothers 
of those who hold it. Let us not misjudge our brother 
because his coat is ragged, his grammar imperfect, or 
his preference in food, or entertainment or religion are 
different from our own. We need his help as much as 
he needs ours.” 


As was said editorially of Professor Albert Einstein after 
he took oath of allegiance to the United States, “He came, 
like many others, bringing gifts.” ‘Throughout the history 
of America immigrants have been concerned to help build 
a superior society on American soil. In this land of free- 
dom they have always been inspired and encouraged to con- 
tribute, in the words of Emory S. Bogardus, “all that is 
wholesome and constructive in what they bring and in what 
they hold precious and dear, hence all that is socially valu- 
able in all the cultures of the world.” 

After these words of introduction, intended as much for 
ourselves as for you, I should like to say to you specifically 
that one does not inherit or accept democracy. One merely 
inherits or accepts the opportunity to live democracy, and 
thereby to make it stronger and better. We go on build- 
ing a democratic society from generation to generation. Our 
democratic form of government is, therefore, but a reflection 
of our way of life. 

Dictatorship is the cheapest thing in the world so far as 
the average citizen is concerned. Democracy, on the other 
hand, is bought with a price which must be paid by every 
citizen, whether native-born or foreign-born. It is a high 
price, a price we have been careless about paying in America. 
We, like other nations of the world, have tried to buy de- 
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mocracy and all its fruits over the bargain counter. We have 
made cheap commerce of it, traded for it, altered and de- 
flated the currency by which it is bought. 

What price are you as new citizens willing to pay for 
democracy? It is my intention to help you answer that 
question, theoretically, but you alone can answer it practi- 
cally and first of all you must pay the price of understand- 
ing its essential elements. To do that you must understand 
the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of 
the United States to which you have so recently sworn 
allegiance. 

The Declaration proclaims that you are now equal with 
all other men. That establishes your individualism. It pro- 
claims that you were born, under God’s providence, with 
certain inalienable rights—rights that could not be reason- 
ably transferred to another. They were really inalterable 
rights—life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. It pro- 
claims that governments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed. That makes you a part of the 
government, and gives you the right to help alter that gov- 
ernment in peaceful cooperation with your fellow citizens 
if it becomes destructive of these ends. Those were revolu- 
tionary doctrines in the early years of the Republic and 
they were lifted up against European cultures which were 
founded upon force and prescriptive privileges. They are 
still revolutionary doctrines, and they are still lifted up 
against social organizations which are based upon force and 
prescriptive privileges. 

The Declaration of Independence and the Constitution 
placed the responsibility of liberty squarely upon you as an 
individual. You cannot shift it to your government. You 
cannot shift it to the foreign-born or the native-born. It 
rests upon al! individuals who have sworn allegiance to 
the American flag. 

Under the Constitution, as a citizen of the United States, 
you must assume the freedom of the human spirit to worship 
God according to the dictates of conscience. You must ex- 
ercise freedom of speech, freedom of assembly, freedom to 
own property. You must forster free institutions. You must 
support free education rather than regulated propaganda. 
You must stand for free enterprise. You must practice 
freedom to spread knowledge, to teach moral values, and to 
foster social responsibility. These freedoms are not static. 
‘They are not to be enjoyed vicariously. They are not to 
he transferred to another. They are required in your pur- 
suit of happiness in a democracy. They are still revolution- 
ary, and you must be prepared to participate in any intelli- 
gent effort to preserve and promote them. They must 
be more dear to you than life itself! 

Not only must you pay the price of understanding and 
practicing the elements of democracy, but you must be 
willing to accept the discretionary power to choose the path 
you will follow in preserving, transmitting and enriching 
these essentials of our American culture. I covet for you 
the belief that there can be no responsibility without the 
discretionary power to choose the path. There is no doubt, 
as someone has said, but that an iron fireman may stoke 
more efficiently than a voluntary fireman, but he is not a 
responsible person. It is well-known that Sparta inculcated 
obedience so well that it overcame Athens where philosophers 
debated moral responsibility. We know today, however, that 
victorious Sparta has been forgotten, whereas the ideas and 
ideals of Athens still rule the spirit of man. There is little 
doubt of the ultimate survival of a government based upon 
confidence and moral responsibility. Like a great sleeping 
giant the liberty-loving world has dissipated its powers in 
soft and easy living. Its rude awakening has startled us 


beyond measure but it will yet lay its great hand upon the 
throttle of nations. 

And so, I repeat, the first price one has to pay for the 
ideals and privileges of democracy, apart from understanding 
them, is to live for them. There are times when they have 
to be fought for, but first they have to be lived for. 

In addition, you must pay the price of teaching them and 
promulgating them. This you can do through the many 
avenues of transmission. Your own family life is first in 
importance. Free institutions are at your disposal. Co- 
Operative enterprises and community activities invite you to 
wholesome participation. 

Moreover, you must not be afraid. Intellectual, moral and 
spiritual courage is an indispensable price of liberty. Even 
physical courage cannot be ruled out when liberty is at 
stake. Neutrality and inditference represent too low a 
price. Pacifism is a compromise millions of us are willing 
to make. ; 

Finally, you will be called upon to give the fruits of your 
labor, taxes, benevolences, talents acquired over the years— 
all must be placed on the altar of your adopted country, if 
you are to preserve your liberty and the freedom of your 
mind and soul. 

What I have said to you might have been said by any 
loyal American who knows something of the ideals of this 
land of freedom. I hope I may be pardoned the pre- 
sumption which leads me to want to make a few personal 
remarks, not as a spokesman of the Rochester Chamber of 
Commerce, but as one American to another. 

As I have already intimated there is danger that native 
Americans will fear you or distrust you. Do not feel too 
unkindly toward them. Do not be too intolerant of their 
intolerance. They are fearfully concerned about the ideals 
of freedom by which they have lived. Fifth columns have 
passed like ships in the night before their jealous and 
determined imaginations. Be kindly affectionate toward 
them and by your deeds convince them beyond all perad- 
venture of your loyalty and devotion. 

You are beginning a new life in America. Many of us 
do not have such an opportunity. Many of us must live 
the rest of our lives trying to correct the errors and false 
impressions we have made in the past. Your opportunities 
to forget the past and to build a bright future are unlimited. 
You need carry into your new life only those things that 
contribute to it. Avail yourself of our high standards of 
education, our high standards of work, our high standards 
of living to help you build on new foundations. 

Many of you have come bringing gifts. You have also 
come seeking the good things of this country. Behold you 
have found only an opportunity to help create them. Come 
to know our institutions and help them to function as they 
were intended to function. 

Align yourselves with the religious life of the nation. 
You will find a generous assortment of creeds and organi- 
zations. In some of them you will find happy expression for 
your spiritual longings. Religious freedom and religious 
practice represent one of the bulwarks of our heritage. Help 
us to make it still more strong and secure. 

May I repeat? You are not given citizenship in this 
country. You earn it, and come to deserve it. After the 
courts and Chamber of Commerce have had their day with 
you, you must go on to deserve American citizenship. Amer- 
icanization is entering into the spirit of our country through 
constructive participation in the well-being of our country. 

Finally, may I say that many of you have wanted these 
blessings of liberty for your children. I beg of you to go 
out and get them for yourselves as well. Do not retire into 
your own little group. If you do, you will lose our respect; 
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and what is more important, you will lose your children. 
Many lonely immigrant parents have missed the joys of 
American life which their children, even through parental 
encouragement, have received in full measure. 

I find no better words with which to close this address 
than those in “An American Platform,” published in the 
New York Herald Tribune under date of June 24, 1940, 
and written by Dorothy Thompson whose writings, as some 
one has said, are “always high-spirited and sometimes con- 
vincing.”” Miss Thompson said in part: 

“We are the children of Europe, and Africa and Asia. 
We are the new world. 

We swear and pledge each other that we shall build 
on this continent the new world. We swear that on this 
soil we shall make living reality and use of the religion 
that came to us from Asia, of the slumbering, innocent 
vitality, which came to us from Africa, of the manifold 
talents and gifts that have come to us from all the races 
and nations of Europe. 

We swear that we shall be the hospitable synthesis of 
that deathless attachment to freedom which is the glory 
of the British; of that humane dignity which is the orna- 
ment of the French; of that mystic imagination which is 


the gift of the Slavs; of that robust and truculent poetry 
which is the characteristic of the Irish; of that superb 
sense of work and order which is the talent of the 
Germans; of that furious love of justice which is the 
mission of the Jews. 

We shall say to the English among us: temper your 
pride; to the French: widen your sympathies; to the 
Germans: relax your stubbornness; to the Slavs: realize 
your dreams; to the Irish: forget past wrongs; to the 
Jews: abandon your fears, which are so easily trans- 
formed into arrogance; to the Negroes: give us your in- 
nocent faith in life and God. : 

We swear that the time will never come when Ameri- 
cans will fiee in fear from fellow Americans; when terror 
will be a horror worse than war; when revenge will be 
visited by neighbor upon neighbor for differences of past 
Or present opinion. . . . 

We swear that we shall defend this new world in the 
making—with the universal service of work for our 
youth; with the universal service of defense against all 
who would destroy us before we are reborn, and in the 
certain conviction that when this nation stands united in 
such a faith and working in such a reality it will draw 
all nations of men unto it.” 


Our Stake 1n the Pacific 


GREAT NATIONS CANNOT BE KEPT IN THE CONDITION OF SERVITUDE 


By REAR ADMIRAL HARRY E. YARNELL, former Commander of the Asiatic Fleet 
Delivered at the N. Y. Herald Tribune Forum, October 26, 1940 


of this ocean—but the lands that border it, espe- 

cially the region known as the Far East. It is 
the latter area in which we have great interests—political, 
economic and cultural. It is a vast area in which dwell a 
billion people—one-half of the world’s population. 

Few of our people are familiar with the extent of our 
interests in this area. Little is known of our island pos- 
session, the Philippines, other than the fact that we will 
be clear of responsibility for their defense and welfare after 
1946. There is a general opinion that the islands have been 
a source of great expense and are a military liability. To 
many, the Far East means China, and the question is asked 
why we should risk a war to defend our paltry trade with 
that country. Why not withdraw and leave Asia to the 
Asiatics. Such an attitude shows a profound ignorance of 
the extent of our stake in the Pacific. 

Dealing with the subject from the political point of view, 
we have as possessions not only that great group of islands, 
the Philippines, but also the Hawaiian Islands, Guam, 
Wake, Midway, Canton, American Samoa and numerous 
small ones. The Aleutian Islands extend to within a few 
hundred miles of Asia. At Bearing Strait we are within 
sight of the Asiatic mainland. 

Right now we are responsible for the protection of all 
these islands against aggression. Even after 1946 we will 
naturally have a sympathetic interest in and a moral re- 
sponsibility for the future of the Philippines. 

We have treaties with China and with other nations 
regarding the Far East which, in the words of the Secretary 
of State “should be modified, when the need therefor arises, 
by orderly processes carried out in a spirit of mutual help- 
fulness and accommodation.” 


B‘ the Pacific, we mean not only Oceania—the islands 


OpeEn-Door Poticy SAveD CHINA 


It is with China or with regard to China that our most 
important treaties referring to the Far East have been made. 
China is a vast country and it has long been recognized by 
our statesmen that its stability and integrity is essential to 
the maintenance of peace in the Far East. By the open-door 
policy, enunciated by Secretary Hay in 1900, China was 
saved from dismemberment and annexation by other nations. 
The integrity of China was pledged in the nine-power treaty 
of 1922, to which the United States is a signatory. 

Politically, we are interested in the English-speaking do- 
minions to the southward, Australia and New Zealand, and 
the fate that awaits them in the future. We are interested 
in maintaining the status-quo in the Pacific and in the Far 
East, and we are concerned with the threats against our 
citizens and their right to dwell and carry on their busines: 
under equal terms with those of other nations. We ask 
no special privileges. 

Economically, we have a vast stake in the Far East. In 
1937 over one-fourth of our foreign trade was with Asia 
and Oceania. It amounted to $1,700,000,000. It was nearly 
two-and-one-half times greater than our trade with South 
America. 

Although the National Defense Advisory Commission is 
doing what it can to relieve us of our dependence on the 
Far East for certain essential war materials, it remains true, 
for example, that practically all of our rubber now comes 
from the Netherlands, Indies, Malaya and Indo-China. In 
1939 we used 590,000 tons. 

We receive annually 850,000 tons of sugar from the 
Philippines. We buy more than one-third of the world’s 
output of tin, and most of it comes from the South China 
Sea area. Bolivia is entirely unable to supply us with tin 
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if the Far Eastern source fails us. We buy more than fifty 
million dollars worth of copra and cocoanut oil annually 
from the Philippines. Abaca, or Manila hemp, is a world 
monopoly of those islands. The world’s supply of quinine 
comes from the Netherlands Indies, and we are the world’s 
largest consumer. ‘The largest known chromite deposit in the 
world is in the Philippines. Of our seven major imports, 
six are major export products of the Far East. 

Our trade with the Philippines amounts to over $200,- 
000,000 annually. They stand fifth in the list of overseas 
areas. 

‘Trans-Paciric Air SERVICE 


In recent years, the Pan-American Aviation Company 
has established a trans-Pacific air line with bases at Mid- 
way, Wake, Guam and Manila. This has been an outstand- 
ing accomplishment of commercial enterprise. In course of 
time Manila will be the greatest airport in the East. ‘The 
fate of this line and of our commercial overseas aviation in 
general depends for existence on American control of the air 
bases unless there comes a spirit in the world different from 
the one which exists today. 

There is an impression among some people that the Phil- 
ippines have cost us vast sums of money with no return. Al- 
though there has never been any attempt to exploit the 
islands as a source of profit, this impression is not correct. 
The cost of the Philippine government is borne by the islands 
themselves. The cost to the United States government has 
been mainly that of the Army and Navy. It is quite likely, 
however, that these forces would have remained as a part of 
our Army and Navy even if not stationed in the Philippines. 

It is argued by some that the islands are a source of mili- 
tary liability since we do not have adequate force or bases 
there to defend them. They are defended by the flag and 
by a powerful navy even if it is not stationed in the Far 
Fast. 

Culturally, we have large interests in the Far East, es- 
pecially in the Philippines and China. Education in the 
Philippines was encouraged and expanded at the beginning 
of our occupation and has been continued. The Filipinos 
have always had a large share in the government. No at- 
tempt was ever made by the United States to exploit these 
people for profit, a situation different from that which exists 
in Manchuria and Corea, where the natives are hewers of 
wood and drawers of water. The lot of the Corean peasant 
is said to be worse today than it was forty years ago under 
a very incompetent native government. 

In China, we have had missionary, educational, and medi- 
cal interests for many years. ‘There are thirteen Christian 
colleges in China with an enrollment of 6,000 students. 
These colleges have been supported in large part by the 
Chinese government, and over half of the faculties are 
Chinese, but spiritually and to a certain extent financially 
they still have close ties with this country. 

There are 270 hospitals and dispensaries throughout China 
supported by the various missions. These have done heroic 
work in relieving a part of the vast amount of suffering 
among the Chinese people during the past three years. 

As a result of our policies regarding China and of our 
cultural activities, there exists today a general feeling of 
friendship for the United States, an asset that cannot be 
lightly disregarded in these days of international hatreds. 


Sees INTERESTS THREATENED 


At the present time, all of our interests in the Far East 
are threatened by a nation that has proclaimed a “New 
Order in East Asia.” This vague phrase means the ex- 
tension of Japanese domination by force of arms over the 
entire Far East, and the expulsion of our citizens and our 


trade from that area. This has happened in Corea, in Man- 
churia, in the occupied parts of China, and it will happen in 
every area controlled by Japanese bayonets. 

Hundreds of notes have been written by our government 
protesting against violation of treaties, and the treaty rights 
of our citizens, and assaults against their persons and prop- 
erty. Scant courtesy has been given these notes and many of 
them remain unanswered. 

The momentous question confronting our nation today is 
how long or to what extent we will submit to infringement 
or destruction of our rights and interests by nations that 
respect nothing but force. 

Appeasement and confession have been a failure both in 
Europe and in Asia. They are interpreted by Germany and 
Japan 2s weakness, and win only contempt followed by in- 
creased insults and acts of aggression. If other means fail, 
the defense of our rights and vital interest by force is the 
only method of preserving them. If we are unwilling to 
defend our rights by force if necessary, we soon will have 
no rights to defend. 

It is to be remembered that the war in China and the 
war in Europe are one and the same war, waged by three 
dictator nations bound by a military treaty against the democ- 
racies of the world. Must we resign ourselves to a world 
order in which Europe and Africa are dominated by Ger- 
many, and the Far East by Japan, while we endeavor to 
defend and sustain ourselves on the Western Hemisphere? 
Such a situation would be intolerable. 

There is only one solution to the present world situation, 
and that is the overthrow of the military despotisms, Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan, and the restoration of the govern- 
ment in these nations to men who understand honor and 
justice, and who realize that war and conquest will only 
bring misery to their own people. There are such men in 
those nations but, today, they are in prison, in exile, or for 
obvious reasons silent. 

The world must return to decency in international rela- 
tions and the burden of armament must be lifted if civiliza- 
tion as we understand it is to survive. 

When the final settlement is made after the defeat of the 
Axis powers, the mistakes of Versailles must not be repeated. 
Great nations cannot be kept in a condition or servitude by 
armed force. The legitimate claims and grievances of Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan must be given full consideration. But 
they must be made to realize that the time has passed when 
conquest by force over alien peoples brings welfare to the 
conquerors. 

There can be no finer basis for a peace treaty than the 
statement of the Secretary of State on July 16, 1937, on 
the “Fundamental Principles of International Policy,” which 
is commended to your attention. 

When this war ends, as it must, with the defeat of military 
despotism, our own nation must take a leading part in the 
final settlement. We are one of the great nations of the 
world, and we cannot remain aloof or isolated. The world 
has become too small for that. As Secretary Hull has said: 
“There can be no serious hostilities anywhere in the world 
which will not one way or another affect interests or rights 
or obligations of this country.” 

In that final settlement we may have to sacrifice some of 
our beliefs and policies of the past. We may have to modify 
our items of protective tariffs, or those of avoidance of 
alliances or understandings with other nations as to joint 
action to prevent war. 

But it is only in this way that our stake in the Pacific 
and in the rest of the world can be preserved, peace in- 
sured for a reasonable time, the armament burden restricted, 
and freedom preserved to coming generations. 
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Government Regulation of Insurance 


CONTROLLING A VAST FINANCIAL EMPIRE 
By JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY, U. S. Senator, Chairman of the Temporary National Economic Committee 


Delivered to the Section of Insurance Law of the American Bar Association at 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, September 11, 1940 


the Temporary National Economic Committee nor 

any agency connected with it has ever recommended 
or suggested any legislation providing for federal regulation 
of insurance, and that in participating, at the invitation of 
the officers of the Section of Insurance Law, in this sym- 
posium, I do not appear in any sense whatsoever as an advo- 
cate of federal regulation. 

It is necessary for me to make this disclaimer because the 
country has been filled with rumors and reports ever since 
the beginning of the study of insurance for the Temporary 
National Economic Committee by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission that the secret and hidden purpose of the 
whole proceeding was to lay the basis for some law or laws 
cutting down the present power and authority of the states. 
As Chairman of the Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee, I have been obliged for more than a year to make 
denial of such purpose or intent, but my voice has apparently 
never caught up with the rumors and I have no doubt that 
this symposium today is the result of the same current of mis- 
understanding which has attributed to this committee inten- 
tions which it has never entertained. 

As long ago as November 14, 1939, I wrote a letter to be 
read at a meeting of the Massachusetts Insurance Society in 
which I stated explicitly that “there isn’t the slightest basis 
for the intimations appearing in certain insurance journals 
that the committee, or any member of its staff, is promoting 
any scheme for government competition with the insurance 
industry.” 

On February 1, 1940, on the floor of the Senate, in answer 
to an inquiry directed to me by Senator Byrnes of South 
Carolina “as to whether or not the Committee intends to 
recommend to the Congress at this session that legislation be 
enacted providing for federal supervision of insurance or for 
some agency of the government going into the insurance busi- 
ness,” I stated explicitly: 

“T can say without reservation or qualification of any 
kind that the Committee has never met to consider recom- 
mendations with respect to insurance and no member of 
the Committee has ever suggested to the Chairman that 
either of the policies which the Senator has just mentioned 
should be adopted or that any recommendation of that 
character should be made.” 

These are only two of many similar statements which I 
have made, but because of the persistence of the reports, I 
venture once again to declare, in the clearest and most 
emphatic terms, that the Temporary National Economic 
Committee has never entertained any proposal and the Secur- 
ities and Exchange Commission and none of its staff has ever 
presented to the Committee any suggestion for federal regu- 
lation of insurance, for the institution of any plan of govern- 
ment competition with any branch of insurance or for any 
law respecting the agency system of selling insurance. 

The interest of the Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee in the insurance industry has not proceeded from any 
desire to expand the power or authority of the federal govern- 
ment, but has resulted solely from its pursuance of the 
instructions which were laid upon it by the joint resolution 


ET me begin this morning by making clear that neither 


which brought it into existence, to make a full and complete 
study of the concentration of economic power in and financial 
control over production and distribution of goods and services 
in order to determine the causes of such concentration and 
their effect upon competition. 

There never has been the slightest cause for any misunder- 
standing of this purpose because in the message of President 
Roosevelt presented to Congress on Apri! 29, 1938 during the 
economic study, in the joint resolution which set up the Com- 
mittee and in repeated statements by the Chairman of the 
Committee, it has been made clear over and over again that 
the primary objective is the stimulation of our traditional sys- 
tem of free, private enterprise. Never was there greater need 
in the history of civilization than there is now for united 
action in defense of the system of private enterprise because 
it has never stood in greater danger than it does now. With 
the leaders of the totalitarian states declaring.their purpose 
to destroy both democracy and capitalism in words that can- 
not be misunderstood and by actions that are even more 
convincing, with practically all of Europe already subjected 
to their theory of political and economic government and 
with Great Britain almost beaten to its knees, certainly it 
must be clear to us that we cannot permit ourselves to give 
way to emotional misunderstanding or, I might say, misrepre- 
sensation of the purposes of any agency of our government 
with respect to the fundamentals of human freedom and pri- 
vate enterprise. 

I take the liberty, therefore, in this distinguished company 
of lawyers, to point out the specific proof of my statement 
that in its conception and in its whole procedure the Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee has devoted itself to 
the defense of free enterprise because I want no one to go out 
of this meeting without knowledge of this most important 
and fundamental fact. 

In his message to Congress on April 29, 1938, urging an 
investigation of the concentration of economic power, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt left no doubt of his purpose. 

“If you believe with me in private initiative,” said he, 
“you must acknowledge the right of well managed small 
business to expect to make reasonable profits.” 

Again he said: 

“But generally over the field of industry and finance we 
must revive and strengthen competition if we wish to pre- 
serve and make workable our traditional system of free, 
private enterprise.” 


I could quote many other extracts from this message, but 
will content myself with the following sentence from the 
President’s description of the fundamental purpose of the 
study he was recommending: 

“It is a program to preserve private enterprise for profit 
by keeping it free enough to be able to utilize all our 
resources of capital and labor at a profit.” 


As already indicated, the resolution which created the 
Committee placed special emphasis upon the necessity of main- 
taining competition or, in other words, private enterprise, and 
finally, as Chairman of the Committee, I have never lost an 
opportunity to state over and over again my deep conviction 
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that the solution of the economic troubles of our people and 
of the world does not lie along the road of expanding govern- 
ment activity or government control over private enterprise, 
but upon the reduction of such control to a minimum and 
upon the stimulation and encouragement of free enterprise 
on the part of the people. 

How does it come, therefore, that there should be so wide- 
spread a misunderstanding both of the purposes of this Com- 
mittee and of the problem that confronts the world? A dis- 
cussion of insurance and insurance law affords a convenient 
opportunity for suggesting the answer and | welcome the 
opportunity to participate. There could be no more appro- 
priate forum in which to develop the subject than this, 
because, curiously enough, while the Temporary National 
Economic Committee has never suggested federal regulation 
of insurance, The American Bar Association Committee on 
Insurance Law definitely has done so, and in times past it has 
been at great pains to prove that the business of insurance is 
in fact a part of interstate commerce and should be regarded 
as within the regulatory powers of the federal Congress. 

In 1905 the predecessors of the gentlemen who make up 
this “Section of Insurance Law of the American Bar Associa- 
tion” to whom I am now speaking, concluded a very exhaus- 
tive report with this clear declaration: 


“Your committee (of the American Bar Association) 
therefore recommend: 
1. Legislation by Congress providing for the supervision 
of insurance. 
2. The repeal of all valued policy laws. 


3. A uniform fire policy, the terms of which shall be 
specifically defined. 


The repeal of all retaliatory tax laws. 


Stricter incorporation laws in the several States as they 
effect the creation of insurance companies; and a federal 
statute prohibiting the use of the mails to all persons, 
associations or corporations transacting the business of 
insurance in disregard of state or federal regulations.” 
(Reports of American Bar Association, 1905 Vol. 
XXVIII, p. 516.) 


If this recommendation had proceeded from any member 
of the Securities and Exchange Commission or of the Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee instead of from The 
American Bar Association, I shudder to think of the charges 
that would be leveled at our heads. 

But your predecessors were not alone in this position. The 
truth is that every specific suggestion for the expansion of 
federal power over the insurance business with which I am 
familiar has proceeded either from the Bar Association or 
from the insurance companies themselves. In the Insurance 
Blue Book, published in 1877 from the offices of The Insur- 
ance Monitor and The Insurance Law Journal at 176 Broad- 
way, New York City, I find on page 32 this interesting bit 
of history. 

“The natural result of Federal success (in the Civil 

War) was the centralization of governmental authority. 

. . » Not alone was the concentration of power at Wash- 

ington shown in political acts, in the control of the con- 

quered territory, and the management of the national 
finances, but in the jurisdiction assumed by the Federal 
courts, and the whole spirit of their decisions. . . . It is 
no wonder that, under such circumstances, the attention 
of the agency companies was turned to Washington for 
protection against the aggressive acts of hostile legislatures. 

Relief from this source was strongly agitated during 1865 

and 1866. In November, 1865, the companies appointed a 

committee to draft a suitable national law and secure its 


passage by Congress. . . . An act was prepared, accord- 
ingly, providing for the appointment of an Insurance 
Commissioner by the President and the establishment of a 
Bureau at Washington, where all deposits, fees, and other 
expenses of agency companies were to be exclusively paid, 
and their returns made for all other than local business.” 


The proposed bill was not enacted, but the effort of insur- 
ance companies to secure federal regulation of insurance did 
not end. In 1892 there was introduced into Congress another 
bill to provide for federal supervision. This bill was drafted 
at the direction of John M. Pattison, President of the Union 
Central Life Insurance Company. Again in 1897 United 
States Senator Orville H. Platte of Connecticut, a State 
which was the domicile then as now of some of the most 
important insurance companies in the country, introduced a 
federal control bill substantially in conformity with the pro- 
posal of President Pattison of the Union Central and, cur- 
iously enough, the Supreme Court cases which are now cited 
by representatives of the insurance industry to deny the 
Federal power over insurance were brought at the instance 
of insurance companies for the express purpose of escaping 
state regulation and substituting Federal rule of insurance 
in its place. 

In order that there may be no misunderstanding of my 
own position, | want to say at this juncture that I would not 
give my support to any legislative proposal which would 
have the effect of weakening the power of the states in the 
field of insurance law and when I cite these instances of the 
activity of insurance companies to broaden the Federal power 
over insurance I do it for the purpose of making clear the 
unfortunate confusion of thought and purpose which beclouds 
our present-day approach to the modern economic problem. 

From the very beginning of our history Americans have 
always sought to reduce government interference with the 
activity of the citizen to a minimum. It is a normal and 
proper attitude of mind, and one with which I completely 
agree, for the supremacy of the natural person is fundamental 
to our way of life. As individuals we do not like to have the 
government regulating or controlling what we do and as 
organizations of individuals we feel exactly the same way. 
But as organizations grow in power, the problem of govern- 
ment in its relation to them becomes increasingly more diffi- 
cult for organizations tend to subordinate the individual. 
The history of our governmental establishment shows a clear 
parallel between the growth of the business organization and 
the growth of the Federal establishment in Washington. 
Precisely in the same degree that business organizations 
become national rather than local in their scope, the Federal 
law regulating business has been enlarged and this enlarge- 
ment has proceeded at all periods, under all administrations 
and without regard to mere political argumentation or aspira- 
tion. 

I doubt if a more illuminating decision upon the problems 
of government and business was ever written than that of 
Justice Field in the case of Paul vs. Virginia (8 Wall. 168), 
the first of the Supreme Court tests initiated by the insurance 
companies for the purpose of escaping further regulation and 
establishing the principle that Congress has the power, under 
the commerce clause, to regulate insurance. It is not neces- 
sary for me to tell this audience that the State of Virginia 
had passed a law requiring insurance companies incorporated 
in other states to make deposit with the Treasurer of the 
State of certain bonds before a license to do business would 
be issued; that Paul, an agent for certain New York com- 
panies, made application for his license, refused to deposit 
the bonds and proceeded to engage in the business of selling 
insurance so as to provoke his arrest and throw the question 
into the courts. The brief filed on behalf of the insurance 
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companies in their attack upon state regulation was based 
upon three contentions: 

First, that a corporation created by the laws of a state is 
a citizen within the meaning of the Constitution. 

Second, that the constitutional power of Congress “to 
regulate commerce” does not exclude commerce carried on 
by corporations. 

Third, that the business of insurance is commerce and 
that it is not within the power of a state to pass any law 
regulating insurance carried on among the states. 

I need not here mention that Justice Field in this case 
ruled that a contract of insurance is a personal contract and 
does not constitute that intercourse among the states which 
constitutes the commerce over which Congress has jurisdic- 
tion. 

It is interesting to note, however, not only that this inter- 
pretation was rejected by the insurance companies, but that 
the Committee on Insurance of the American Bar Association 
in 1905 also argued that the business of insurance actually is 
interstate commerce, the decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States to the contrary notwithstanding. The fol- 
lowing quotation from the 1905 report of the American Bar 
Association committee on insurance law is of interest: 

“In view of the fact that in England insurance is regu- 
lated by the Board of Trade; in France, by the Minister of 
Commerce; in Norway, by the Commercial Registrar; in 
Austria, by the Tribunal of Commerce; and in the German 
Empire by the central government, it is fair to afirm that 
insurance is commerce and has from the beginning been 
treated as such except in the cases in which the question 
has been incidentally discussed by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. It is, however, significant that the 
majority opinion in the Lottery Cases makes no reference 
whatever to the line of cases known as the Insurance Cases; 
and the reasonable deduction from this is that their author- 
ity has been weakened.” (Reports of American Bar Asso- 
ciation, 1905, Vol. XXVIII, p. 507.) 

Returning, however to the case of Paul vs. Virginia, we 
find the insurance companies arguing that in the interests of 
efficiency the Federal power should be supreme. 

“It cannot be supposed,” says the brief, “that the Con- 
stitution—one of whose objects was to secure a more per- 
fect Union—was intended to be less efficient in these 
respects than the Articles of Confederation had been. The 
defect in the article of the Confederation was not that it 
imposed too great restrictions upon the powers of the States, 
but that it was wholly without the protection and support 
of a supreme Federal power.” 


This again was the tenor of the contention of the New 
York Life Insurance Company in the case which it brought to 
decision in the October term of the Supreme Court in 1913 
against Deer Lodge County, Montana (231 U.S. 495). In 
that case counsel for the insurance company, which included 
Dean Roscoe Pound of the Harvard Law School, went to 
great length to prove that a tax levied by the Montana 
County on certain assets of the company was “illegal, unlaw- 
ful and void for that said defendant was without jurisdiction 
to levy or collect said tax and the levy and collection thereof 
was and is a burden upon interstate commerce contrary to 
Section 8, Article I of the Constitution of the United States.” 
Seemingly nothing was left unsaid to support the contention 
that the business of insurance, as carried on by the New York 
Life Insurance Company in Montana, was interstate com- 
merce. Special emphasis was laid upon the allegation that all 
decisions were rendered in New York, that the authority of 
the Montana representative was strictly limited, that applica- 
tions were received solely for the purpose of transmission to 


the home office and that the use of the United States mails 
was essential to practically every step in the transaction of 
the insurance business. 

In another case, New York Life Insurance Company vs. 
Cravens (178 U.S. 389) the Company pointed out that it is 
a mutual company and as such “was the administrator of a 
fund collected from its policyholders in different States and 
countries for their benefit” and it was pointed out not only 
that the modern business of life insurance had taken on a 
national and even an international character, but that when 
Paul vs. Virginia was decided insurance was “to a great 
extent local.” The brief continued the argument saying, 
“The great and commanding organizations of the present day 
had hardly begun the amazing development which has made 
them the greatest associations of administrative trusts in the 
business world.” And for these reasons the insurance com- 
panies over a period extending from 1868 to 1913 have 
argued in the Federal courts for Federal supervision of insur- 
ance while they have promoted until as late as the early years 
of the present century the introduction in both houses of 
Congress of bills expanding the Federal power over the insur- 
ance business. 

My purpose today is not to play upon the change of atti- 
tude by insurance companies but to survey these cases and 
these arguments for the purpose of defining the nature of the 
economic problem with which we are contending. It is 
because, in my opinion, the case of Paul vs. Virginia is explicit 
upon this point that I regard it to be of primary importance, 
not so much upon the question of whether insurance is or is 
not commerce within the meaning of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, but because this case clearly defines the difference 
between a citizen and a corporation. It was the contention of 
the insurance companies at a time when state regulation was 
felt by them to be too onerous that corporations were citizens 
under the Constitution and thus entitled, under Section 2 of 
Article 4 “‘to all Privileges and Immunities of Citizens in the 
several States.” In rejecting this argument, Justice Field 
reasserted the principle the violation of which throughout the 
world has been the chief cause of the distress and disorder 
that afflicts our era, namely that the citizen for whom the 
Declaration of Independence was written and the Constitu- 
tion was drafted is the natural citizen and not the artificial 
person created by law. 

Every lawyer in America, well-grounded in the history of 
his government and in the development of our institutions, 
must know this to be the fact. I have been proud to find it 
written in the Constitution of the State of Wyoming which 
declares in Aricle I, Section 33, that: 


“Corporations being creatures of the state endowed for 
the public good with a portion of its sovereign powers, 
must be subject to its control.” 


We have lost sight of this distinction and have persisted in 
treating the corporation as though it were a natural person 
and in extending to it the very privileges and immunities of 
citizenship which under the decision of the Supreme Court 
it does not possess. The result has been that with the con- 
stantly growing power of economic organizations which have 
spread their realms across state lines, across oceans and conti- 
nents, the natural person in the economic field has found him- 
self outmatched and overpowered. 

I think the language of Justice Field in Paul vs. Virginia 
should be read over and over again by every lawyer and every 
legislator in America. Let me read it to you who have 
gathered here: 


“Now a grant of corporate existence is a grant of special 
privileges to the corporators, enabling them to act for 
certain designated purposes as a single individual, and 
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exempting them (unless otherwise specially provided) from 
individual liability. ‘The corporation being the mere cre- 
ation of local law, can have no legal existence beyond the 
limits of the sovereignty where created. As said by this 
court in Bank of Augusta v. Earle, ‘It must dwell in the 
place of its creation and cannot migrate to another sov- 
ereignty. The recognition of its existence even by other 
States, and the enforcement of its contracts made therein, 
depend purely upon the comity of those States—a comity 
which is never extended where the existence of the corpora- 
tion or the exercise of its powers are prejudicial to their 
interests or repugnant to their policy. Having no absolute 
right of recognition in other States, but depending for such 
recognition and the enforcement of its contracts upon their 
assent, it follows, as a matter of course, that such assent 
may be granted upon such terms and conditions as those 
States may think proper to impose. They may exclude the 
foreign corporation entirely; they may restrict its business 
to particular localities, or they may exact such security for 
the performance of its contracts with their citizens as in 
their judgment will best promote the public interest. The 
whole matter rests in their discretion. 

“Tf, on the other hand, the provisions of the Constitution 
could be construed to secure to citizens of each State in 
other States the peculiar privileges conferred by their laws, 
an extra-territorial operation would be given to local legis- 
lation utterly destructive of the independence and the har- 
mony of the States. At the present day, corporations are 
multiplied to an almost indefinite extent. ‘There is scarcely 
a business pursued requiring the expenditure of large cap- 
ital, or the union of large numbers, that is not carried on 
by corporations. It is not too much to say that the wealth 
and business of the country are to a great extent controlled 
by them. And if, when composed of citizens of one State, 
their corporate powers and franchises could be exercised in 
other States without restriction, it is easy to see that, with 
the advantages thus possessed, the most important business 
of those States would soon pass into their hands. The prin- 
cipal business of every State would, in fact, be controlled 
by corporations created by other States.” 


This decision was prophetic. The condition Justice Field 
feared is now a reality. The principal business of every state 
in the Federal Union is today controlled by corporations 
created by other states. Nay, more than that, a large portion 
of the business of the world is now controlled by such cor- 
porations and, in my opinion, it was precisely because the 
statesmen and lawyers of Europe had completely lost touch 
with their inherited social wisdom that the present world 
crisis is upon us. Political freedom is being undermined 
because economic freedom has been lost. The economic state. 
outgrowing the geographical boundaries of the political state, 
has had effects upon the economic life of the people which the 
political states were not able successfully to regulate in the 
public interest because economic organization and _ political 
organization were wholly out of adjustment. The consequence 
was the growth of the totalitarian or socialist states and 
the attack upon both capitalism and democracy which now 
threatens civilization itself. 

The rapid expansion of economic organization has been a 
world development to be noted here in America as well as in 
Europe. There is nothing hostile to the insurance industry 
or to those who are engaged in it in the fact that the studies 
of the Temporary National Economic Committee have dem- 
onstrated beyond cavil that a high degree of concentration of 
economic power and wealth exist in this industry. When 
this study began, Chairman Douglas of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission asserted that no policyholder need be 
concerned that the facts to be brought out in the testimony 


would in any way jeopardize the protection which he counts 
upon and when the hearing was drawing to its conclusion, | 
made an opportunity to say that “I am personally satisfied 
that there is not a single responsible official of any of these 
companies who is not as sincerely interested in restoring and 
promoting economic prosperity in the United States as any 
public official.” With respect to certain testimony that was 
produced to show that in the huge mutual companies policy- 
holders exercise no function in the selection of their officers, I 
was careful to say, “So far as any testimony produced before 
the Committee is concerned, all of these companies are oper- 
ated in full compliance with the laws of the state by which 
chartered and in which they operate.” 

Ours was not another Armstrong Committee such as was 
led by Chief Justice Hughes to ferret out wrongdoing by 
insurance executives or to pillory the insurance industry, indi- 
vidually or collectively. It was solely a study to determine 
the facts with respect to the effect upon our economic system 
of the concentration of assets which now are controlled in this 
business. 

It is known, for example, to every inhabitant of this coun- 
try who is alive to conditions that the problem of small busi- 
ness is one of the most serious with which we have to deal. 
Of almost two and one-half million business units in the 
United States, more than 90 per cent have assets amounting 
to less than $250,000 each. These units have difficulty in 
obtaining both credit and venture capital and the insurance 
companies to whom, through the payment of premiums, the 
savings of the people flow, can be of little help to them. The 
directors of insurance companies are trustees and when they 
invest the company assets they must place those assets in 
investments which they regard to be sound and in which the 
investment of insurance funds is permitted by law. They are 
not interested in providing venture capital and their size is 
so great that they are not interested in providing the small 
credit loans which small business requires. It is the securi- 
ties of large industrial and commercial organizations or the 
securities of government that appeal to the administrators of 
insurance company assets and our study showed that as of 
December 31, 1938, the forty-nine largest legal reserve life 
insurance companies owned 


11% of the direct and guaranteed debt of the United 
States government ; 
9.9% of all state, city and municipal and political sub- 
divisional debt; 
of all railroad bonds; 
of the entire public utility debt; 
of the industrial debt; 
11% of all farm mortgages; 
14% of all city mortgages. 

It is significant that of investments in which individuals 
are the borrowers, except in the case of policyholders borrow- 
ing on their own policies only farm mortgages and city 
mortgages attracted insurance company funds. In many in- 
stances city mortgages were taken out by large organizations, 
but in the case of both urban and rural mortgages in which 
the natural person was a contracting party, the security was 
tangible real property. 

The assets of insurance companies increased in the period 
between 1910 and 1938, less than three decades, from $3,- 
867,000,000 to $27,755,000,000, or almost sevenfold, and 
the annual income of these companies now exceeds $5,000,- 
000,000, thus approximating the annual receipts of the gov- 
ernment of the United States itself. The striking fact is that 
the five largest life insurance companies own more than half 
of all insurance company assets. Of equal importance is the 
fact that 16 companies which are domiciled in New York 
and in New England hold 74.1 per cent of all insurance com- 
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pany assets. It is true that these assets are invested all over 
the country and premiums which are paid in by policyholders 
in every state find their way back, in one way or another, into 
the individual states. Approximately 21 states receive in in- 
vestments more than they contribute by way of premiums, 
but these investments, for the most part, are government 
bonds, railroad bonds, utilities and other industrial bonds 
and stocks of what we call big business, mortgages, real 
estate and policy loans. 

Thus do we find in the economic story of the insurance 
companies the reflection of our economic condition. This 
study is not an argument for any particular form of legisla- 
tion. It is a part of the diagnosis of economic conditions or, 
in other words, the revelation of economic facts without 
which no sound judgment can be pronounced upon any pro- 
gram for the restoration of prosperity. There is nothing in 
this study, so far as I am aware, that is of any importance at 
all as turning upon the question of state control or federal 
control of insurance or of any other industry. The signifi- 
cance goes much deeper. Indeed, it plumbs the depths of our 
modern dilemma for it has shown in a striking way the rela- 
tion between the citizen as a natural person and the organi- 
zations which are created to serve the citizen and which 
ought to promote his individual and social welfare. 

If there is one thing clear to me as a result of this study, 
it is a very simple fact which no one will deny, but which we 
seldom take time to consider, namely, that the prosperity of 
any corporation or of any government depends first, last 
and all the time upon the prosperity of the individual. The 
success of the insurance industry has been a result of the fact 
that the commodity which it has to sell is security and safety 
for the natural person. If the natural person is not safe and 
secure, if he is without property, if he is without employ- 
ment, if he does not know where his next meal is coming 
from, he is a source of danger to both business and govern- 
ment and the salvation of democratic institutions depends 
entirely upon the degree to which economic and political or- 
ganizations make it possible for natural persons to have jobs, 
to own property, to pursue their happiness in peace and 
security. 

There never has been a time in the history of our govern- 
ment that this has not been the fundamental concept of our 
people, nor has there ever been a time since the Constitution 
was drafted that, as a nation, we have failed to place the 
interests of people first. In both sectors of our dual govern- 
ment, through the state legislatures and through the federal 
legislatures, we have pursued an undeviating course of leg- 
islation upon the principle that human rights came before 
property rights. We have tried to keep authority local be- 
cause we believe in the freedom of the individual, but when 
local authority has proved to be inadequate for the protection 
of human rights, we have not hesitated to turn to federal 
authority. 

The Congress of the United States has been reluctant to 
use the commercial power to impose rigid regulation upon 
the business activity of the citizen, either as an individual or 
in groups, and laws have been enacted only when abuses 
became so great that they could no longer go without a 
remedy. In the courts, as well as in the legislatures, we have 
preferred to keep our governmental functions as close to the 
people as possible. 

This explains decisions like Paul vs. Virginia and New 
York Life Insurance Company vs. Deer Lodge. In each 
instance a state statute was being construed and the court 
was not oblivious of the fact that to invalidate the statute 
would mean to destroy a regulation in the public interest 
which the states had deemed it wise to impose in a field in 
which the Federal government had not yet acted. The fact 


that the Federal government does not exercise a power 
granted to it by the Constitution does not, of course, deprive 
the Federal government of that power and che history of our 
business legislation demonstrates conclusively that as business 
becomes more and more concentrated, as it becomes more 
national and international in its scope, the inevitable result 
is the expansion of the Federal power. 

We have seen the steady extension of this power since the 
Civil War keeping pace with the national growth of com- 
merce and industry. We saw the National Bank Act in 
1864 followed in due course by the Interstate Commerce 
Act, by the Federal Trade Commission Act, the Securities 
and Exchange Commission Act, the Radio Commission Act, 
and the like, each a direct result of a growing need for the 
protection of the individual in an increasingly complex eco- 
nomic world. Even today in the field of insurance there is, 
for example, no effective state power to regulare the sale of 
insurance by radio or the sale of insurance by mail. In these 
as in many other instances, the expansion of business has fol- 
lowed in the wake of scientific progress. This illustrates how 
the adjustment of state power and Federal power is con- 
stantly changing its forms and why it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to draw the line of demarcation anywhere in the 
field of commerce between state power and Federal power. 

This distinction is not in fact of any great importance as 
long as the government belongs to the people. The important 
distinction is the line which divides the rights of the indi- 
vidual from the collective power of groups of individuals, 
whether that collective power is exercised by business or gov- 
ernment organizations. When it is exercised by business 
organizations it takes on the vices of monopoly. When it is 
exercised by government, it assumes the vices of tyranny. 
The mistake which is being made in the totalitarian states of 
Europe is the belief that only arbitrary government can 
furnish an antidote for the failure of huge business organiza- 
tions to provide social justice. Arbitrary government is not 
the only relief from arbitrary economic power. It is not 
necessary to substitute collectivism in government, run by 
political dictators, for collectivism in business, run by eco- 
nomic despots. It is only necessary to learn how to adjust 
the huge economic power represented in the modern corpora- 
tion to the social needs of the natural person. The whole 
purpose and function of the Temporary National Economic 
Committee has been to marshall the significant facts of our 
modern organized economy in order that the patriotic good 
sense of our leaders in business and in government may assert 
itself in such a way as to preserve democracy and the right 
of private property, to keep people free and to keep business 
free and to guarantee to the natural persons who compose 
the population of America the prosperity and happiness for 
the achievement of which we certainly have the resources if 
only we have the intelligence and the tolerance to use them 
for the benefit of all. ‘Thus can we continue to make gov- 
ernment in America an instrument of liberty. 
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Those First Ten Years 


THE IMPRINTS OF CHILDHOOD 


By JAY B. NASH, Professor of Education, New York University 
Delivered October 16, 1940 


great Chicago educator, a woman is said to have 

asked, “How early can I begin the education of my 
child?” “When will your child be born?” “Born,” she 
gasped. “Why he is already five years old!” “My, good- 
ness, woman,” he cried, “don’t stand there talking to me— 
hurry home; already you have lost the best five years.” 

Add to these first five years the next five years and indeed 
they do constitute the most impressionable years of life. 
From many standpoints the ten-year-old child is an adult. 
‘True, he does not have the judgment of an adult; he has not 
had the experiences of an adult. He lacks the ability to 
weigh values and, I hear parents saying, “He can not vote 
for eleven years more.” He has not been to high school or 
college. 

Yet, in spite of all this, his fundamental skills have been 
learned. His vocabulary is well on the way to being estab- 
lished. His language inflections are well fixed. He has 
established a certain number of prejudices, most of which 
will stay with him for life. He has likewise established a 
certain number of principles of conduct—principles of co- 
operation, fundamental honesty, thoughtfulness and gentle- 
ness. These will quite likely dominate his life. So I should 
probably say to you, “Don’t sit here listening to me—hurry 
home; you have already lost the best years of your child’s 
life,”’ if he is over ten. 

You will want to ask the question, “Why is this so? Have 
we not been lead to believe that these first years were not 
so important? The immature child certainly does not re- 
member. He is just wasting his time during these early 
years playing, waiting until his nervous system matures so 
that he can go to school and proceed through the treadmill 
which will turn him out at the end of a high school or college 
career. Surely these early years are just the ‘getting-ready’ 
ones.” But if you have been keen observers you will know 
why the first ten years are so important. A child matures 
more in the first year than any other year of his life; the 
law of diminishing returns sets in at once. 

Nature takes no chances on the education of the child. 
Stop long enough to watch him in activity. One of the most 
characteristic things in childhood is that the child is dynamic 

-he is doing things. He is satisfied when he is in action. 
Arnold Gesell observes, “In the brief space of a year the 
child, a helpless creature at birth, is on his two feet, cruis- 
ing, prying, exploring. He is already a complex individual 
capable of varied emotions, flashes of insight, and stretches 
of effort. It has been an extremely swift season of growth.” 

Watch him during the second year—climbing on anything 
his arms can reach, balancing on the arm of a chair, reach- 
ing into every drawer, pulling things out of every closet, 
piling blocks one on top of another, pulling, dragging every- 
thing that rolls—endless, ceasless activities until he drops 
exhausted for a short morning nap—and then at it again. 

A characteristic remark of a mother during this period of 
a child’s life is the one which was given to an older sister 
of a little boy, “Go quickly and see what Johnny’s doing 
and tell him to stop.” 

This activity is laying the basis for the child’s education— 
it is his education. Educational leaders recognize that there 
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is no education without activity and that there can be no 
activity without some resulting changes—hence education 
is going on. From this standpoint there is no conflict in the 
theory of the so-called progressives and conservatives. No 
issue exists relative to the tremendous value in activity. 
No one advocates or assumes that learning is a passive 
affair. Says Adler, ‘““No educational theory ever maintained 
that knowledge could be pumped into empty heads, or that 
skill could be generated without exercise.” 

We can therefore assume that before the days of formal- 
ized schooling and during the following years nothing can 
be taught to anyone who is not active in learning. The only 
controversial question which arises is what kind of activity. 
Everything turns on the meaning implied by this word, “do- 
ing.” If “doing” could be made to include, as it should 
include, all activities—thinking, wishing, hating, loving, 
judging between this and that, knowing the relationship be- 
tween written and spoken symbols and their meanings. If 
this “doing” includes all of the experiences of the child, 
supplemented later in life by weighing and judging the ex- 
periences of others which he may derive from his reading 
and conversation, then there is no exception to the truth 
that one learns only by doing. You learn to balance by bal- 
ancing; to judge weights, distances, sizes and qualities by 
judging; you learn to read by reading; to think by meeting 
obstacles ; to hate by hating; and to help by helping. We learn 
to respect people by respecting; we learn principles of honesty 
by being honest; gentleness by being gentle. All of these are 
examples of learning by doing. An activity is not limited 
to winding up toy playthings, pinning tails on donkeys, con- 
ducting a play store, or playing Looby Loo. It is not just 
busy work for the hands but a total body-mind doing which 
involves muscles, nerves, judging (thinking) and the emo- 
tions. 

Look at the span of growth and development in the first 
five years: 

One year: The child is on his feet, “cruising, prying, 
exploring.” 

Eighteen months: He is making distinctions between 
mine and yours. Already he can do little errands of fetch 
and carry about the home. Already he is mildly socially 
conscious. 

Two years: His memory is developing; he recalls things 
which happened yésterday, looks for missing toys, identifies 
many pictures; he is beginning to have many social reactions, 
the appearance of sympathy, modesty and shame begin. 

Four years: Gesell says, “From the standpoint of the his- 
tory of the race new-born babes are old and children at 
four are adults.” At four the child is establishing his lan- 
guage patterns, displays great imagination and much fabri- 
cation. 

Five years: A five-year-old child has many adult charac- 
teristics. In underprivileged homes he is caring for little 
brother or little sister. Emotional traits and habits are be- 
coming set, such as generosity, friendliness, pride, poise. He 
already reacts to attitudes of politeness and harshness. He 
shows some tactfulness. He may develop many anxieties and 
fears or he may develop self-assurance. He is a young adult. 

What are the results of these activities in terms of develop- 
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ment of the child? Let us look at these in terms of four 
phases of development: organic development, the basis of 
health; neuro-muscular development, the basis of skills or 
coordination; interpretive development, the basis of mak- 
ing judgments and thinking; impulsive development, the 
basis of emotional behavior—liking, willing, wanting, wish- 
ing—fundamental to character. 


Organic Development in the First Ten Years: 

It is an age-old law that there can be no development of 
powers without exercise. Stated another way, the law reads, 
“That which we use develops; that which we do not use 
atrophies.” Examples are myriad. The bottle-fed infant 
does not have to exercise the muscles of his mouth and the 
lower jaw because the holes in the nipples are too large and 
this develops “baby chin” which may not only affect 
teeth but speech. The eyes in the fish in Mammoth Cave 
where there was no need for them disappeared. An arm 
strapped to the body and given complete rest loses its power. 
Two weeks in a hospital bed and the body has lost much 
of its power to balance and to function. 

On the positive side, power comes to the doer. The tre- 
mendous power of the athlete, the mountain climber, the 
juggler, a frontiersman is a result of the law of use. Nature, 
unless checked by man who is attempting to raise children 
in small apartments and on city streets, sees to it that this 
power is built. During this childhood there is an endless 
cycle of power building: exercise—utilization of stored fuel 
(food )—disposition of waste—recuperation—sleep and simple 
foods, increased capacity of the cells to store food,—more 
exercise—on and on it goes. The child from two to ten 
needs four to five hours of this vigorous running, jumping 
exercise each day if he is to lay down an organic base to 
stand the wear and tear of life. Some of this time must be 
arranged by the school, but much of it must be about the 
home. 

He gets most of this in play activities if he has a chance 
to climb trees, if he has wagons, dump carts, boxes, blocks, 
horizontal bars, swings, flying rings and open spaces. The 
late John Finley, speaking at a banquet honoring a promi- 
nent educator who was raised in the hills of West Virginia, 
made the following statement, “Some months ago I handed 
to my secretary the names of one hundred of the most promi- 
nent men in New York City—men in the fields of business, 
finance, education and the other professions. I asked her to 
determine where these men had lived as children. Even to 
my astonishment eighty-seven of these men had spent their 
boyhood on farms, walked to rural schools, had the advan- 
tages of building body power in open spaces.” He concluded 
with the statement that, “Our modern cities have not yet 
proven that they can raise a generation of men organically 
strong.” 

Plays which involve vigorous exercise have some dangers, 
and they must not be overlooked: 

Children should be free from drains—drains which may 
come from diseased teeth, adenoids or tonsils; or which may 
be the result of the aftermath of common colds, influenza, 
tonsilitis, or rheumatic fever. In all of these instances chil- 
dren should be guarded from too much exercise until they 
are completely free from any of these drains which interfere 
with normality. 

They should also be free from strains. They must not be 
pushed by older brothers, ambitious parents, or over-zealous 
teachers or coaches. Home, school and community life 
should establish some prohibition on loud noises, bright lights 
and late evening activities. Constant use of the small muscles 
of the eyes and ears and those which have to do with posture 
should not be taxed by homework. Children should be 


guarded from the strains of the children’s hour radio pro- 
grams and from motion pictures. These strains not only 
kill, in and of themselves, but they very likely cut down 
the amount and the quality of sleep. 

True, if exercise is to be effective the child must be well 
nourished with wholesome, simple foods. Fifty per cent of 
these foods at least should be “protective” —vegetables, fruits, 
milk, eggs, etc. These are the ones which must contain the 
vitamins and the minerals. These elements which are not 
present in the sweets of candy, cola, and in many preserved 
types of food. 

But based on the assumption that there is freedom from 
drains and strains and that the child eats simple foods, power 
is built in action—and when the child gets tired, he will 
sleep; and when he gets hungry, he will eat food which is 
offered. By carrying on these simple habits he will lay down 
body power to stand the wear and tear of seventy to eighty 
years. 

Fundamentally, the first ten years are the most important 
ones in building this power. They include implications which 
are widespread. Ranges of toys with which one thing can 
be built today and another tomorrow, as distinguished from 
the wind-up type of toy; places where the child can run— 
backyard playgrounds—roof gardens—garden courts—play- 
grounds in big cities—school playgrounds—community play- 
grounds; organized activities before school, at noon and re- 
cesses, and after school; vacation programs, in-town and out- 
of-town camps; physical education programs in the schools 
consisting of running, jumping, skipping games, singing 
games and a hundred and one activities which can be carried 
on and participated in in the backyard. These are the impli- 
cations from the standpoint of organic development for the 
first ten years. 


Skill Development in the First Ten Years: 


Have children patience? The casual answer is no—but 
watch them try a skill over and over again tens of times, 
hundreds of times. See them try to balance themselves as 
they begin to stand, put pegs in a hole, pile boxes one on top 
of another, climb on a chair, do a handstand; trial after 
trial, hundreds of times. There is no fear of failure. Chil- 
dren are not sensitive to raised eyebrows or nudging elbows. 
If adults would practice as many times as children they could 
do anything, but adults become afraid—afraid of what 
people will think—afraid of failure. They are sensitive; 
they withdraw; they become watchers. They cease to learn. 

The child probably learns more through the sense of feel- 
ing, particularly through the hand, than he does by the eye 
and the ear. The late great neurologist Tilney says, “It 
was the hand, more than any other organ of the human body, 
which developed the brain.” Through this fine coordination 
of the fingers, the child begins to judge light and heavy, 
big and little. 

This gives us a hint for the child’s plaything and toys. 
They should be things which he can handle—put one inside 
the other, arrange into piles, push, drag, mold. Hence in 
the playroom the child should have boxes, blocks of various 
sizes, knock-down furniture material, erectos, and the whole 
range of things so that he may do one thing with them today 
and another tomorrow. 

On the playground he should have sand to mold, bars or 
tree limbs to hang from, boards to slide on, rings to hang 
from, planks to balance upon; and then of course very soon 
should have blunt scissors, papers, crayons and paste; and as 
rapidly as possible should have an opportunity to use ham- 
mers, saws and the tools of the old workbench. 

Strangely enough, these were the playthings not only of 
the children of the race but they were the playthings of the 
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boy and girl on our farms. Our cities must reconstruct these 
age-old child play situations. 


Thinking (Interpretive Development) in the First Ten 
Years Ps 

Children or adults think in terms of past activities. They 
think when they meet an obstacle in the path of something 
they want to do. They want to reach a plaything, pull a 
teddy bear out of a play pen; they want an animal cookie. 
This is the beginning of problem solving. 

If children have had a wide range of opportunities they 
will accumulate experience and be in a position to think. 

More than anyone realizes, the roots of thinking go down 
below the age of ten. The biographer of Michelangelo tells 
us that “He took into his system the artistic touch through 
his mother’s milk.” He means of course that the mother was 
first the artist. The skills of many of our musicians go so 
low in the age range that they can not be remembered. A 
large proportion of the world’s great artists had fathers 
who were if not artists at least artisans. 

It is significant that the Greeks did not allow the children 
to do any fine muscle activity such as intensely using the 
eves, ears or the muscles of the fingers in doing fine work, 
before the age of twelve. Up to that time they engaged in 
rhythmic activities—running, jumping, skipping and_bal- 
ancing ; singing but not reading music; making groad, sweep- 
ing curves with the crayons but no letters; plenty of running 
but no sitting. This was not only to build a strong body 
and to give coordinations but it was to lay the basis of 
thinking. 


Character Development (Impulsive and Attitudes) in the 

First Ten Years: 

It was Patty Hill, the great kindergarten educator, who 
said, “Somewhere around the age of three or four the child 
points his finger at another and says, ‘You did not play 
fair’’’. “This,” says she, “is probably the first inkling the 
child has of a difference between right and wrong.” 

Character is very difficult to define, but in a democracy 
I should say it would have to do with some of the follow- 
ing things: 

Persistency—Seeing the thing through to the end. 

I ntegrity—Fundamental honesty, telling the truth, not 
willing to short-cut for personal gain. 

Appreciation of Beauty—Beauty in color, line and form 
—but beauty also in human relationships. 

Moderation—The Greek concept of “nothing to ex- 
cess,” 

A Willingness to Serve—This means a growing recog- 
nition of “yours” as contrasted to “mine.” This implies a 
recognition of human rights; it is the basic concept of 
the Golden Rule. One of the best statements of these 
rights which we should accord to each fellow man is set 
forth in our own Bill of Rights attached to the Consti- 
tution. 


‘To sum up, character involves qualitative reactions. Im- 
plied in those vague qualitative terms of selfishness, hate, 
narrow-mindedness, “letting the side down,” on the one 
hand; in contrast to loyalty, broad-mindedness, love of man 
and reliability, on the other hand. 

These qualities are not hereditary. No race, no religious 
group, no nationality has any monopoly on the good qual- 
ities. This is shown by so many experiments and in so 
many instances that it is beyond controversy. These quali- 
ties are not in the sole possession of the rich or the poor, 
those who live above the railroad track or below the rail- 
road track, the so-called educated or the uneducated, the 
dwellers in the great cities or on farms. 


What will the reactions of the child who lives in an en- 
vironment where some of the following take place ?— 

Children are allowed to slip into motion pictures free 
or at half rate because they do not “look their age”. There 
is coaching so that youngsters will run ahead of parents and 
slip under turnstiles in subways; half tickets or no tickets 
are bought on railroads for children who should have them. 
Parents brag in the presence of children of how they got rid 
of a parking ticket. People in one part of town are referred 
to in the presence of children as “Wops,” “hunkies,” “nig- 
gers,’ and “chinks.” Children of other religious faiths are 
belittled. 

The answer to this question is quite obvious. It becomes 
the answer to why 98 per cent of our religious, racial and 
national prejudices are formed early—most of them before 
the age of ten, many before the age of five. Even more 
fundamental, the child responds to gentleness in contrast to 
harshness. He senses tones of praise. He knows, long be- 
fore he knows why, whether or not he is really wanted in 
the home. He senses conflicts between parents. A little later 
he feels the pressure from parents and teachers to make 
high marks and the tendencies to cheat in order to get them 
become too strong. In his desire to please, he disregards the 
rules of society. The school puts the pressure on him to win 
games, to beat this or that team or school. Long before he 
is a participant in these games, he is a partisan—and to 
win seems more important to him than how. 

Too often parents have been careless. Sometimes they 
have not known how sensitive the child is and other times 
they have reasoned, ““He won’t remember. He will have 
character education taught him when he gets to school.” 
But long before he has these suggestions in character educa- 
tion at school, his traits will have been established. There 
are no devices of teaching character under classroom condi- 
tions. The only possible thing which can be done is for the 
school and the home to provide, as Mark May says, “Not 
occasional but consistent and regular opportunities for the 
successful use by both teachers and pupils of such forms of 
conduct as make for the common good.” 

I am not a strict behavorist. I do not believe the child is 
merely the reflection of his environment. Such a philosophy 
is not satisfying and somehow it does not make sense. There 
is reason to believe that there is an individuality—call it self, 
or soul, or conscience, or a touch of divinity, or what you 
may. There is an individuality. This self, this individuality, 
is directed and redirected, colored and changed, and has upon 
it the stamp of quality, or the lack of quality. This qualitative 
stamp more than any of us really dare believe is placed there 
during the first ten years by the home and the school. 

Was it not Hawthorne who told us the story of the boy 
and the Great Stone Face? Day after day, and year after 
year, he looked and lived where he could see the outlines of 
this kindly Great Stone Face. As he sat at eventide, he heard 
the legend of this great, kindly face. Some day a Prophet 
would come in the likeness of this stone image and he would 
be a leader of his people. He would be recognized because 
of his kindness and his great wisdom’’. This boy lived under 
this environment throughout youth and then went away 
into a far country, but the legend had made its imprint. He 
had dreamed about who this Prophet would be and when 
he would come and what he would do. As an old man he 
returned to the scenes of his childhood and lo, there was a 
great commotion! The towns-people followed him through 
the streets of the village. There were cries, “The Prophet 
has come, he who is the likeness of the Great Stone Face!” 
The imprint of his childhood—Yea, those first ten years— 
were written not only in his face but in his character and in 
the quality of leadership which he gave to his people. 
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ONTRADICTORY assertions are made in our so- 
ciety about the interrelations of science and democ- 
racy. There is a formidable portrait of science the 

destroyer, allegedly destroying respect for personality by 
magnifying the importance of impersonal factors, destroying 
humanity itself by preparing the weapons of war and des- 
potism. There is another portrait—of science the healer, the 
provider, the servant of man’s quest for perfection. That 
such contradictory estimates of science should occur at all 
is evidence of the alienation of man from himself; the man 
of our time is not at home with the fruit of his own imagina- 
tion and energy. He is not clear about how the new and in- 
genious details of modern culture are interwoven with one 
another, or how they can contribute to human dignity. 

Society is democratic in the degree that it practices mutual 
respect among men. Democracy is a commonwealth of mu- 
tual deference. Nothing less than the perfection of man is 
the aim of democratic society. All of the distinctive institu- 
tions of democraacy are both means and ends; they are means 
to the realization of a commonwealtth of mutual respect, and 
they are partial realizations of that end. To be treated with 
deference is, in part, to be consulted; the devices of general 
consultation of popular rule are partial fulfilments as well 
as means to the ends of democracy. 

We think of the science of any given period as a body of 
general propositions at least partly confirmed by data of 
observation, and held subject to such confirmation. Science 
has its vision of perfection, its hope of omniscience, its quest 
of the equation that describes the distribution of matter and 
energy in the universe. 

The ideal of democraacy and the vision of scientific 
achievement are interdependent. Democracy needs science, a 
science capable of removing the physical and technical bar- 
riers to perfection. Science has already discovered the means 
of curing, and preventing, many of the bodily processes that 
blight thought and pervert emotion. These are the contri- 
butions of neurology, of endocrinology, of psychopathology, 
and of related sciences to the equipment of man. No one 
who has witnessed the beneficient results of the application of 
knowledge to pathetic examples of arrested development— 
to children of dull perception and dim imagination, to chil- 
dren who were the grief of their parents, the despair of their 
teachers, the butt of their playmates—no one who has seen 
the barriers removed to a belated flowering of human ca- 
pacity can but respect the aid of science in man’s quest for 
perfection. From science have come technical means of 
ministering to man. There need be no starvation when 
proper instruments of communication convey distress signals 
from all parts of the globe, and when speedy vehicles of 
transportation are on hand. 

The very presence of science in our society fortifies man 
in the search for perfection; the scientific enterprise is a 
stirring demonstration of the talent of man, matured into 
subtle and expressive skill. There can be no soaring scien- 
tific achievement whose author does not reaffirm the dignity 
of the human race. 

These are some of the ways in which the realization of 
democracy depends upon science; and there are ways in 
which the realization of science depends upon democracy. 


The scientific imagination cannot accomplish its creative 
task when it is pinned down by despotic prescriptions. The 
scientific enterprise cannot reach its full tempo of fulfilment 
when irrelevant restrictions are imposed upon those who may 
take part in it, when there are exclusions based on race, creed, 
and other extraneous standards. Democracy and science 
are at one in respect for the capacity of every individual to 
contribute to the common life according to his native talent, 
revealed by adequate opportunity. 

Though science and democracy are dependent upon one 
another for the fullest realization of themselves, we are 
all poignantly aware of the difficulties that arise in bringing 
these two great enterprises into harmonious relationship with 
one another. There is a time factor involved in their proper 
integration. We know that science is often applied in ways 
that imperil democracy, and that democracy may view science 
with suspicion, or with open hostility. If democracy and 
science are to proceed steadily toward full realization, we 
need something more than we have had in the past. We 
have not had a properly developed science of democracy, a 
science devoted to the discovery of how the scientific enter- 
prise can aid democracy, and of how democracy can aid 
science. 

One concern of a science of democracy would be with 
the ways and means of introducing the applications of science 
into the life of society. As it is, many of those who would 
benefit from the discoveries and applications of a science cut 
themselves off from these benefits. Vaccines, and other aids 
to life, may encounter a wall of resistance on the part of 
those who need them. These resistances depend upon mis- 
understandings that spring from the past experience of the 
people concerned. We can respect their honesty of convic- 
tion, and we can ourselves take the responsibility of improv- 
ing our means of uncovering the root of error in the minds 
of our fellow men, and of assisting them to accept truth. 
There are resistances connected with urban and rural ex- 
perience, or with special cults, or with age and type of cul- 
ture. Already we have worked out some helpful methods 
of understanding, of observing, human beings; we can ex- 
tend the use of these methods to clear the path of truth. A 
science of democracy would rest upon ever more adequate 
methods of observation, of recording the facts of experience, 
of analyzing facts. We can examine the causes of success 
and of failure in the spreading of truth, and gradually 
our good intentions can be more effectively implemented by 
science. 

A science of democracy would be particularly concerned 
with the applications of science to the processes of produc- 
tion. It can scarcely be maintained that today we have sat- 
isfactory means of harmonizing technical change with human 
need. Every new process involves obsolescence, obsolescence 
of machines, of investments, of methods of work. There is 
the problem of transferring old resources, material and hu- 
man, with a minimum of waste and of offense to human 
dignity. All who respect human personality are sensitive to 
the fact that displacement from any position in society may 
involve severe blows to self-respect. A place in the produc- 
tive processes of society, a job—whether it calls for the 
exercise of a trade skill, a clerical skill, a managerial skill, an 
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engineering skill—is more than a claim on the world for 
income; it is part of the claim of the person for deference. 
When persons are suddenly ejected from a positive position in 
the productive processes of society, there is a double blow 
inflicted upon them, a blow to economic security, and a 
simultaneous blow to self-respect. ‘Those who are severed 
from a place in production as a result of technical change are 
told, in effect: you are now useless, functionless members of 
society; it may be that we will have no further use for your 
skill or your devotion; from now on you may be a burden 
on society, a drag on the taxpayers; we are done with you. 

A science of democracy would be concerned with deter- 
mining how the displacement and replacement of men in the 
total operations of society can be conducted with a minimum 
of violence to democratic regard for human dignity. In 
addition to the problems connected with obsolescence, such 
a science would consider the recurring periods of breakdown 
in the processes of production. Science innocently gave us 
the machine, with all of the opportunities and dangers con- 
nected with learning how to control it in the interest of 
stability, abundance, and self-respect. A science of democ- 
racy would continue to probe into the sources of instability ; 
it would also consider how best to conserve democratic values 
in the meantime, when the causes of instability are imper- 
fectly understood and inadequately controlled. One possible 
outcome would be to call the attention of democracies to 
the means of abolishing the social and economic status that 
is now referred to by the expression, “the unemployed.” We 
have already remarked that the loss of a functionally mean- 
ingful place in society is more than a threat to the standard 
of living, for it is a blow to self-respect. This is true, in 
varying degree, of those who are displaced during the 
downswing of production. Democracies, like non-democ- 
racies, have rarely permitted those who are thrown out of 
employment, to starve; but democracies have not provided 
them with a positive incentive to live. The very word, “the 
unemployed,” comes to signify a standing insult to human 
dignity, for it implies that the human beings referred to are 
socially useless. A science of democracy may give new em- 
phasis to the proposition that even job seceurity is not enough 
to conserve self-respect; there needs to be security on a 
respected job. (The despotisms, it appears, have stolen a 
march on the democracies to some extent; they have pro- 
vided a place for nearly everyone in a national service pro- 
gram called the building of socialism or of the third Reich.) 
This is the psychological abolition of unemployment. 

The problems touched upon here are part of the larger 
task of harmonizing social change with democratic values, of 
perfecting the means by which men may change their habits 
of work without losing themselves in the process. Applied 
science has been the most active factor in accelerating both 
the rate, and the irregularity, of social change; and a science 
of democracy would devote itself with special diligence to the 
problems involved. 

In periods of world crisis, like the present, when the need 
of defense occupies our minds, the need of a science of de- 
mocracy is more evident than in quiet times. The applica- 
tions of science to modern warfare foster extreme centrali- 
zation and concentration of command. Strong central author- 
ity is not to be confused with despotism, with the abdication 
of democracy; strong government can be responsible govern- 
ment. But there are unescapable dangers to democracy in 
the prosecution of modern war. Central authority that is 
strong and democratic at the outset of hostilities may even- 
tually usurp control and end in despotism. Can we integrate 
the need of strength in directing modern technical warfare 
with the need of preserving democratic vitality, with a view 
to the realization of a fuller democratic life at the expiration 


of hostilities? Wise policy is guided by experience, and a 
science of democracy can provide for the proper application 
of the fruits of experience, since the full relevance of experi- 
ence can be distilled when it is patiently observed, recorded, 
examined. 

Although the results of science that are most obviously 
charged with significance for democracy are technical appli- 
cations, a science of democracy would not overlook more 
subtle results of the presence of science in society. One 
effect of science is the misinterpretation of science. These 
misinterpretations are not intended, and are often unforeseen, 
by the devotees of science itself. 

One typical misinterpretation that is incompatible with 
democracy is that science discredits the democratic conviction 
of human worth. When science described the fact of dif- 
ference among human beings, and established the trans- 
missibility of certain differences from one generation to the 
next, it was widely affirmed that science had exposed the 
false pretenses of democracy. To most of us it is common- 
place that the democratic ideal, properly understood, does not 
affirm the equality of all men in specific aptitude. Democ- 
racy does affirm the equal claim of all men to be respected 
as human beings, and to receive the needed opportunity to 
develop the talents with which they are endowed. But we 
have by no means succeeded in disabusing the minds of many 
of our fellow citizens of the idea that science has discredited 
democracy. 

One of the most far-reaching misinterpretations of science 
is that science has discredited value judgments of any kind. 
According to this misconception, science “reduces” everything 
to motion of matter, and disposes of the human mind as a 
faintly luminous flicker on “reality,” which is a mass of cells. 
Ideas and emotions, according to this view, are relegated to 
separate—and inferior—categories; such subjective events 
are presumably related to the non-subjective events to which 
they can be “reduced.” 

To some extent this misinterpretation arises from, and is 
fed by, the idea that to “explain” something is to deny or 
discredit it. "This view—and this is characteristic of such 
misconstructions—is not consistently adhered to in practice. 
The man who feels pain when some part of his body is 
stimulated does not usually deny the fact of pain, nor does 
he deny the subjective event of hunger because he knows 
that this is often connected with certain changes in blood 
sugar. We do not discredit faith or belief in an intellectually 
disciplined mind when we discover many of the conditions 
of its occurrence; when, for example, we discover that 
prophets have been recruited, in marked degree, from per- 
sons who possess a certain body build, or that people feel 
a surge of patriotic devotion when they believe their nation 
to be threatened. 

What concerns us is that, although these interpretations 
of science are false, and have been repeatedly denounced as 
false, they persist in many quarters in our society. Demon- 
strations of falsity, it is true, have often been successful in 
ridding the mind of error; even then, however, the distorting 
effect of error may continue long after the individual has 
consciously renounced falsity. A science of democracy would 
seek to understand the factors that keep alive such falsities, 
and to improve our ways of dispelling them from society. 
To some extent we may rely upon demonstration, re- 
monstrance, denunciation, admonition, exhortation ; but these 
methods of communication are not universally successful. 
Supplementary means may be more effective in many cir- 
cumstances, such as the supplying of a steady stream of 
proper information in the public channels of communication. 
By the use of properly equipped observers we can ascertain 
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the dispersion of truth and falsehood in the community; we 
can analyze the facts recorded by observers and localize 
the sources of resistance to truth; we can patiently search 
for means of clarifying the minds of others. 

Some of the deleterious effects of science upon democracy 
do not spring from misinterpretation, but from lack of in- 
terpretation, of science. Scientific results are often commun- 
icated in a way that undermines the security of man and 
contributes to anxiety; and we recognize that cumulative 
insecurity may cripple the proper operation of democratic 
processes. ‘The findings of science are often given to the 
world in this manner: everyone is told that science has sud- 
denly changed its mind; something previously held true has 
suddenly been exposed as false. We may be informed, for 
example, that surgeons have been wrong in trying to reduce 
the seepage of blood through the area affected by an opera- 
tion; they now suddenly learn that the survival chances of 
their patients are greatly improved if they allow for a cer- 
tain irrigation of the area. Science is thus represented to the 
layman as a fallible and capricious source of uncertainty. 
The security of taking something for granted is constantly 
undermined ; even the simplest and most intimate habits of 
eating, sleeping and exercising are open to suspicion of harm- 
ful results. With the gigantic expansion of the scientific 
enterprise in modern times, we are constantly exposed to 
shock, to incessant jolts to established expectations; in this 
we have a running source of insecurity in our civilization. 

Those of us who are specialists, emotionally identified with 
the advancement of science, have learned how to safeguard 
ourselves from insecurity when new truth emerges. Through 
the years we have glorified the truth revealing function of 
scientific work, and we have become oblivious to the feelings 
of those of our fellow men who have not had our opportunity 
to acquire a similar cushion against the shocks of new dis- 
covery. A science of democracy would be considerate of the 
thoughts and feelings of others, not for the purpose of con- 
firming error, but for the purpose of sharing truth. 

Hence, in no slight degree, a science of democracy would 
concern itself with overcoming present obstacles to clarity in 
communication. We have not yet made effective use of our 
superb modern instruments of communication for the sake 
of transmitting a unified view of the goals of our society, 
and of the nature of the contribution that each individual 
can make to their fulfilment. 

There are certain affirmative tasks of democracy that de- 


pend upon the advancement of scientific knowledge. A fun- 
damental means, and a partial end, of democratic society is 
the perfecting of democratic character. The democratic 
character is capable of respecting both the self and others; 
hence it is capable of practising justice according to the 
democratic ideal. A science of democracy would try to lay 
bare the causes of failure in character formation, disclosing 
the destructive processes that endanger the growth of dem- 
ocratic character through the eras of infancy and childhood, 
juvenility and adolescence, early and late maturity. 

There is a standing fear that the advancement of scientific 
knowledge will result in applications inimical to the values 
of democracy. No one will dispute that the control of 
knowledge depends upon such factors as alertness, energy, 
determination; the champions of democracy must excel in 
these respects. We may be reassured by reflecting that 
democracy need cherish no abiding fear of knowledge, since 
democracy depends upon knowledge; it is despotism that 
thrives on ignorance. Despotism, in striving to preserve the 
ascendancy of one part of mankind at the expense of the 
whole, can gain by dropping the curtain of ignorance before 
the eyes of its subjects, and by cutting off many avenues of 
advance open to the scientific imagination. The ideal of the 
despot is disrespect for man; the unifying ideal of science 
and democracy is unbounded regard for the potentialities of 
human life. 

A science of democracy would not inhibit the total growth 
of science. It would not presume to dictate the course of 
scientific development, or to erect barriers in the path of 
science. The connection between a science of democracy and 
the whole of science is like the relation between medical 
science and biology; medicine is included in the science 
of living processes, and it specializes upon the direct con- 
sideration of processes that destroy living wholes. The 
science of democracy, as we envisage it, is part of the total 
enterprise of science; it is concerned with the totality of 
human relations, with special reference to the processes that 
prejudice the attainment, and the perpetuation, of a dem- 
ocratic society. Like medicine it is devoted to a special frame 
of reference, not for the exclusion but for the stimulation 
of knowledge. Like medicine it is devoted to the timing 
of knowledge, to the timely application of the available 
methods and findings of science to the end of realizing 
democracy in life. Upon a science of democracy depends the 
fullest realization of both democracy and science. 


Fire Always Makes Room For Itself 


INTELLECTUALISM HAS CRIPPLED US 
By W. H. COWLEY, President of Hamilton College 
Delivered at the Fall Convocation at University of Rochester, October 23, 1940 


Japanese proverb which reads: “Fire always makes 
room for itself.” We are today witnessing a calam- 
itous demonstration of the truth of that proverb. London 
is in danger of being destroyed, not because of the battering 
of demolition bombs but rather because of the fires caused 
by incendiary bombs. Since fire always makes room for itself, 
the London fire-fighters must control the huge blazes being 
lit every night by raiding airplanes or London is doomed. 
I cite the danger of fire in London to illustrate the sound- 
ness of the Japanese proverb and to apply it to the relation- 
ship of education to the crisis we face in America and 
throughout the world. My thesis is that colleges and uni- 
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versities must rededicate themselves to nurture the fire of 
the spirit else we shall not be equal to the tremendous re- 
sponsibilities which the world situation has catapulted upon 
us. Fire always makes room for itself be it a physical or 
an emotional fire. In democratic countries we are staring 
into catastrophe because our emotional fire has been but 
a flicker compared with the huge flame of sulphuric energy 
which has been bursting forth from the totalitarians. Un- 
less we become aroused as they have been aroused, we shall 
most certainly be enslaved by them, and we shall see the 
Anglo-Saxon tradition of freedom chained if not slaughtered 
outright. 

The problem of emotional fire in the crisis we face has 
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numerous facets, and it is possible this evening to discuss 
but one of them. I devote myself, therefore, to the relation- 
ship of educational philosophy to our national welfare. I 
begin by making what may seem to many of you to be a 
brash statement. It is this: a large share of the spiritual and 
emotional poverty which has characterized American life 
in recent decades is the direct result of misconceived and 
destructive educational doctrines. In colleges and universities 
we have been following false gods, and because of our ad- 
herence to them we have almost smothered the fire that 
should give education its heat and power, its light and its 
leading. 

One doctrine has in particular been crippling us: the 
doctrine of intellectualism. In my judgment we must cut 
our colleges and universities free of this fake educational 
concept or as a nation we shall sink into significance if 
not into slavery. 

Intellectualism is the concept which asserts that education 
is concerned only with the intellectual development of stu- 
dents, and that social, physical, emotional, and spiritual ed- 
ucation should be left to other institutions—to the boy 
scouts, the Sunday School, the church, and the junior league. 
This doctrine is widely held by college professors, and the 
president of one of our great universities has achieved na- 
tional prominence in recent years by espousing it with all 
the power of his potent pen and with all the force of his 
platform skill. 

May I begin an analysis if intellectualism with some 
history? Until the time of the Civil War American col- 
leges followed the British educational tradition and sought 
to educate the whole student. Educators were interested in 
the student’s mind, of course, but also in his morals, in his 
manners, in his religion, and in his sense of values—indeed 
in everything that contributed to a complete or a whole 
education. During the middle of the last century this con- 
cept of education began to be abandoned. America had been 
changing from an agricultural and maritime to an industrial 
society. It needed trained engineers, agriculturalists, archi- 
tects, chemists and dozens of other varieties of professional 
and business men for whom the old-time college provided no 
training. Obviously, a new type of higher education had 
to be provided; and since England offered no models, edu- 
cators turned to Germany which had developed broader 
curriculums and a new variety of university, a university 
devoted to intensive specialization in all the modern arts 
and sciences. 

The adoption of German methods by such leading edu- 
cators as President Eliot of Harvard, President White of 
Cornell, and President Gilman of Johns Hopkins, produced 
a growth and development in higher education of tre- 
mendous importance. The reorganized universities and the 
newly-established technical and professional schools, which 
these leaders of 19th century education and their associates 
headed, trained the men and women to build the nation’s 
railroads, exploit its mines, ferret out the basic physical and 
chemical facts upon which modern industry is built. They 
also trained more and better trained lawyers, physicians, 
engineers, and professional and business men of all kinds. 
Because they looked to Germany and followed its edu- 
cational example, America met the opportunities of the 19th 
century and grew in wealth and strength beyond the wildest 
dreams of former generations. 

But this material development is not the whole story. 
The ten thousand Americans who between 1850 and 1940 
returned from Europe with German Ph.D.’s brought back 
with them something else besides preeminent skill as special- 
ists. They brought intellectualism, and they saddled it 
upon the American college. German universities, after the 


crushing defeat that Napoleon administered to their father- 
land early in the century, threw overboard all interest in 
students as individuals. They sought to raise a race of in- 
tellectual supermen, and they consciously concentrated all 
their energies upon the minds of students. What a student 
did between the time he matriculated and the time he took 
his examinations, no one in German universities knew or 
cared. Where he lived, the condition of his health, his 
social life, his physical and spiritual growth—these were of 
no interest to the German academic authorities. They con- 
sidered their job to be the training of superior minds, and 
they conducted their universities as if nothing else counted. 

This is the doctrine that German-trained professors 
brought back to the United States, that they foisted upon the 
American college, that they promoted until we tossed into 
the discard the tradition of wholeness and completeness that 
Anglo-Saxon educators had cherished for centuries. Ger- 
many has made a huge contribution to the intellectual edu- 
cation of America, but for this help we have paid a stagger- 
ing price. Impelled by German examples we have stressed 
the training of the minds of students, and we have fallen 
into the calamitous error of assuming that the intellect 
dominates life, that the intellect is our chief personal and 
social instrument, that the intellect is the only concern of 
education. 

Merely to state the doctrine of intellectualism constitutes 
a refutation of it, but I should like to discuss three of the 
major arguments against it. So strong is the hold which in- 
tellectualism has upon us that its fallacies cannot too often 
be exposed nor too frequently ridiculed. 

The first argument comes from biology. After a century 
of amazingly illuminating research biologists have arrived 
at a new and far-reaching generalization, a new orientation. 
Historically biologists concentrated their attention upon dis- 
cernible differences in the parts of organisms and the func- 
tioning of these parts. Recently, however, a growing num- 
ber of biologists have asserted that parts must be seen in 
relationship to the whole organism. Thus they hold that it 
is impossible to understand the functioning of, say the lungs, 
except in relationship to the sympathetic nervous system, 
and indeed, to every other part of the organism. This point 
of view is called organismic or holistic biology. John Scott 
Holdame, eminent British biologist, describes it in these 
words: 

The organism maintains itself as a whole. It is not 

a mere federation of individual cells acting mechanically 
like a machine, but is, on the contrary, a closely unified 
organization whose nature is such that each part or even 
each cell partakes of and contributes to the life of the 
whole. The behaviour of on individual cell is unin- 
telligible apart from its being also an expression of the 
life of the higher organism as a whole. The individual 
cells as such express in their genesis, behaviour, and deaths, 
the life of the whole organism. 


The bearing of this observation upon intellectualism is 
obvious: the mind cannot—except in the laboratory—be 
abstracted from the rest of an organism. Educators cannot 
wisely, therefore, devote all their energies to the minds of 
students and neglect their bodies, their social development, 
their systems of values, their spirits. Such a concept of edu- 
cation is biologically ridiculous. American higher education, 
largely controlled during the past seventy years by intellec- 
tualists, has remarkably multiplied our intellectual and our 
material resources; but because it has frowned upon and 
neglected all objectives except the development of the in- 
tellect, we have become impoverished in all other directions 
—particularly in emotion and spirit. 

This statement sets up the second count against intellec- 
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tualism: the time-honored philosophical and psychological 
postulate that the intellect is never the master of the spirit 
but always its servant—in brief that the mind takes its di- 
rection and its energy not from within itself, but from the 
purposes and systems of values of the entity which we call 
the Self. Thirty years ago in a powerful address Woodrow 
Wilson dramatically expressed this judgment in these words: 


We speak of this as an age in which mind is monarch, 
but I take it for granted that, if that is true, mind 
is one of those modern monarchs who reigns but do not 
govern. As a matter of fact, the world is governed in 
every generation by a great House of Commons made 
up of the passions; and we can only be careful to see that 
the handsome passions are in the majority. 


Woodrow Wilson’s epigram that “the world is governed 
by the passions” checks with everyone’s commonsense in- 
terpretation of his own experience. Attitudes, sentiments, 
values, purposes—these are the controlling factors in the 
behaviour of us all. The fact is admitted by everyone ex- 
cept the professors and administrators who have been blinded 
by intellectualism. We shall equate education with reality 
only when we take President Wilson’s advice and rededi- 
cate education to the task of seeing that “the handsome 
passions are in the majority.” That is the supreme task of 
education, not the training of students’ minds. 

May I make it entirely clear that I am not being critical 
of intellectual development. Indeed, colleges and universities 
must be the place par excellence in our society for the highest 
intellectual achievement. I give way to no one in my in- 
sistence that the college has failed if it does not effectively 
train the minds of the students. I insist, however, that we 
must go a great deal further, that we must recognize that 
intelligence is not enough, that men are not mere thinking 
machines, and that to train the minds of students and to 
neglect their spirit is to give them stones for the bread they 
seek. 

The distinction which the intellectualists make between 
the intellect and the emotions throws into relief the third of 
the three arguments against their doctrine of which I would 
speak. The first argument stems from biology, the second 
from philosophy and psychology, and this third comes from 
logic. The intellectualists have fallen into error which 
logicians call the disjunctive fallacy and which laymen call 
the either-or fallacy. Thus intellectualists assert that edu- 
cation must be one thing or the other—intellectual or anti- 
intellectual. This is a splendid example of the crooked 
thinking produced by the disjunctive fallacy. It’s like as- 
serting that all men are either tall or short, fat or thin, black 
or white, good or bad, brilliant or stupid, charming or 
gauche, egotistic or modest, etc., etc. 

It would seem to be impossible for any intelligent in- 
dividual to fall into the clutches of this fallacy, but the fact 
is that the intellectualists have done exactly that. They 
say in effect that colleges must devote their energies en- 
tirely to the intellectual development of students and that it 
is impossible—or at least undesirable—to give time and 
thought to student social life, to athletics, to the persistent 
problem of personal purposes and values which every col- 
lege student faces. In a word, they assert that the college 
must concentrate all of its attention upon intellectual train- 
ing or else become a mere country club. They insist that 
the college must be either tall or short: tall and intellectual 
or short and country chubbish. They admit no possibility of 
a middle ground where the whole student is educated— 
socially as well as intellectually, in spirit as well as in a 
professional specialty. 

It would be interesting to explore the implications of this 
disjunction as it affects fraternities, athletic teams, and 


student life in general. I prefer, however, to discuss a 
much larger question: the bearing of intellectualism upon 
the spirit, upon the spirit of faculty members and therefore 
upon the spirit of students. 

In his brilliant address given before the American Phil- 
osophical Society last spring one of our outstanding Amer- 
ican poets, Archibald MacLeish, deplores the disappearance 
of fire, of passion, and of broad social purpose from among 
college professors, scholars, and writers. He entitled his 
address “The Irresponsibles” and described and criticized 
them in this passage: 

“The irresponsibility of the scholar is the irresponsi- 
bility of the scientist upon whose laboratory insulation he 
has patterned all his work. The scholar in letters has 
made himself as indifferent to values, as careless of sig- 
nificance, as bored with meanings as the chemist. He 
is a refugee from consequences, an exile from the responsi- 
bilities of moral choice. His words of praise are the 
laboratory words—objectively, detachment, dispassion. 
His pride is to be scientific, neuter, skeptical, detached— 
superior to final judgment or absolute belief . . .” 

“Tt is not for nothing that the modern scholar in- 
vented the Ph.D. thesis as his principal contribution to 
literary form. The Ph.D. thesis is the perfect image of 
his world. It is work done for the sake of doing work— 
perfectly conscientious, perfectly laborious, perfectly ir- 
responsible. The modern scholar at his best and worst 
is both these things—perfectly conscientious, laborious, 
and competent: perfectly irresponsible for the saving of 
his world. He has his work to do. He has his 
book to finish. He hopes the war will not destroy the 
manuscripts he works with. He is the pure, the perfect 
type of irresponsibility—the man who acts as though fire 
could not burn him because he has no business with the 
fire. He knows, because he cannot help but know, reading 
his papers, talking to his friends—he knows this fire has 
consumed the books, the spirit, everything he lives by, 
flesh itself, in other countries. He knows this but he will 
not know. It’s not his business. Whose business is it 
then? He will not answer even that. He has his work 


to do. He has his book to finish.” 


This is as pointed an indictment of intellectualism which 
anyone has written since Tennyson in 1830 deplored the 
spiritual and emotional poverty that had come to dominate 
Cambridge, his Alma Mater. The verse Tennyson wrote 
is perhaps an even more stinging rebuke. Here it is: 

Therefore, your halls, your ancient colleges, 

Your portals statued with old kings and queens, 

Your gardens, myriad-volumed libraries, 

Waxed-lighted chapels, and rich carven screens, 

Your doctors, and your proctors, and your deans, 

Shall not avail you, when the day-beam sports 

New-risen o’er awakened Albion—No! 

Nor yet your solemn organ pipes that blow 

Melodious thunders thr’ your vacant courts 

At noon and eve: because your manner sorts 

Not of this age, wherefrom ye stand apart, 

Because the lips of little children preach 

Against you, you that do profess to teach 

And teach us nothing, feeding not the heart. 

Because the great majority of men and women who teach 
in our colleges and universities are consciously or sub- 
consciously giving their allegiance to intellectualism, we 
have fallen into the bog of irresponsibility which MacLeish 
deplores. In Tennyson words we are not feeding the hearts 
of our students. We are feeding their minds, but we ignore 
their spirits, their passions, their latent fire. 
Thus intellectualism has crippled us not only educationally 
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but also in our national life. For decades we have been 
graduating young men and women who have been taught 
to look at everything intellectually, to be objective, to 
weigh all the evidence, to see both sides of every question, 
to be supercritical, to hold judgments in abeyance. ‘This 
is all very well in the abstractions of science, but where the 
values of our civilization are at stake, it is criminally de- 
structive. It has made of us a sceptical if not a cynical 
people. It has lulled us into a false impartiality. It has 
made us apathetic about our heritages of democracy, of 
freedom of speech and of the press. It has driven us in- 
dividually and collectively into a selfish hunt for security. 
In brief, it has deprived us of emotion, of ‘enthusiasm, of 
national spirit and passion. 

It would obviously be an over-simplification to lay our 
current spiritual poverty entirely at the door of intellectual- 
ism, but that intellectualism has played a large part there 
can be no question. It has made of us spiritual neutrals in 
a world where everything we cherish is being viciously at- 
tacked. If we continue in this frame of mind we'll soon 
be ripe either for subjection by passionate Nazism or by 
some native leader who will make capital of our spiritual 
starvation and lead us to God-knows-what extremes of 
uncontrolled emotional debauch. That is exactly what has 
happened in Germany. Hitler succeeded in enlisting the 
enthusiasm and the devotion of German university students 
to his hooked-cross banner because they were fed up with 
the bloodless objectivity of German professors, and in a 
few short years Germany swung from the extreme of in- 
tellectual objectivity to the opposite extreme of emotional 
drunkenness. The same fate awaits us unless we achieve a 
balance between intelligence and spirit. Neither can be 
neglected. We must have both. We must denounce and 
renounce the coldness of reason alone and the hotness of 
passion alone. Unless in our colleges and our universities 
and in our national life we reaffirm and reestablish the place 
of spirit, we shall sink to a shadow of our powers. We 
must temper spirit with reason, of course, but we must 


disavow the intellectualistic doctrine that reason is sufficient. 
Instead we must give the place of honor to the driving 
force of spirit without which intelligence drugs us into 
torpor and emotional importance. 

Because of the inroads that intellectualism has made, the 
world situation which threatens our national life comes in 
the nick of time to save us from spiritual atrophy. Once 
again we have national cohesion, a consuming enthusiasm, a 
great passion to unite us. It will purge us of our im- 
purities and reinfuse spirit into our cold, intellectualistic 
hearts. We shall pay a large price in wealth and perhaps 
in lives. If such sacrifices will reestablish our national spirit 
and kill off intellectualism, the price will not be too great. 

The future of the country will soon be in the hands of 
you young men and women who are students in our col- 
leges during these present years. We are a great and wealthy 
people in things material. Whether or not it is great and 
wealthy in things spiritual depends upon you. ‘Thomas 
Huxley expressed the situation clearly when he came to this 
country in 1876 to speak at the founding of Johns Hopkins 
University. This is what he said: 

I cannot say that I am in the slightest degree impressed 
by your bigness, or your material resources as such. Size 
is not grandeur, and territory does not make a nation. 
The great issue, about which hangs a true sublimity and 
the terror of an overhanging fate is what you are going 
to do with all these things. 

“What are you going to do with all these things?” This 
is the question which faces the nation and every college 
man and woman. It canot be answered in intellectual terms 
alone. It must be answered in terms of spirit. It must be 
answered by our response to the challenge that totalitarian- 
ism has thrown at us. Fire always makes room for itself. 
We shall be equal to the challenge only if we fight the 
fire of the dictators with a greater and more powerful fire 
burning in each of us—a fire consecrated to the protection 
of the Anglo-Saxon tradition both in government and in 
education. 


War-Time Price Control 


MAINTAINING FINANCIAL EQUILIBRIUM 


By HAROLD G. MOULTON, President of Brookings Institute, Washington, D.C. 
Delivered at the Tenth Anniversary of the Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation, Pittsburgh, September 24, 1940 


HE most striking economic phenomenon of every 

great war of modern times has been the enormous 

inflation in prices which has occurred. In the light 
of this history, the most insistent question of the present 
moment—when we are embarking on a defense program 
comparable in scope and potential economic effects to a major 
war effort—is whether a new era of inflation is inevitable. 
Concern is intensified by the fact that the present war pro- 
gram begins at a time when the federal debt is 70 per cent 
higher than at the end of the World War and treasury 
deficits are already at war-time levels. 

A glance at a price chart reveals that since 1800 there 
have been three great inflation periods—during the Napole- 
onic Wars, during the American Civil War, and during the 
World War. In each instance the general level of prices 
increased something like two-fold; and it is to be noted that 
the three price peaks of 1815, 1865, and 1920, were close 
to the same height. In between these mountain tops lie 
great price valleys. There were precipitate declines for some 
years after each war, then a flattening out into undulating 


plains, marked by occasional hills and hollows. War-time 
price inflations have thus been the dominating influence in 
the great price fluctuations of modern times. 

These price disruptions exert a profound influence upon 
the economic life of a nation. During the war the rise in 
prices works against the efficient mobilization of the nation’s 
resources. This is because the inflation process affects prices, 
profits, rents, and wage rates very unevenly and thus cre- 
ates arbitrary and useless changes in the distribution of in- 
come, resulting in a wholly irrational allocation of the war 
burden between different groups in the community. These 
developments lead to endless controversies involving losses 
in productive efficiency and the absorption of energies in 
trying to adjust or settle controversies and to maintain some 
semblance of national unity. The result is a slowing down 
of the mobilization program and a corresponding increase in 
the costs and suffering involved in a great war struggle. In 
some given case, moreover, it might well mean the differ- 
ence between victory and defeat. 

The post-war decline in prices exerts an equally impor- 
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tant influence upon economic conditions. The deflation fol- 
lowing the Civil War, for example, profoundly affected the 
position of all those who had contracted long-term indebted- 
ness during the period of high prices and led to controversies 
and inflationary movements which lasted for a generation. 

In the light of these facts, it is evident that the preven- 
tion of a war-time price inflation is of absolutely vital im- 
portance. It is not too much to say that the ability of this 
nation to ride the storms which now confront us and to 
come at last to calm harbors will largely depend upon the 
extent to which we are able to restrain the forces which make 
for war-time price inflation. 


SourRCES FOR PricE DisTURBANCE 


If we are to develop an effective control over prices it 
is necessary that we have a clear understanding of the 
sources of price disturbance. Analysis of price movements in 
past wars reveals that price distortions occur as a result 
of a number of operating factors. The principal factors 
conducive to price increases are the following: 

The first factor leading to price advances is the placing 
of large government orders on a competitive basis. During 
the World War both the allied governments and different 
departments of our own government bid frantically against 
one another for scarce products, the result of which was to 
run up prices far beyond the level that would have been 
necessary under a system of coordinated buying. 

The second force is the great increase of business orders 
for inventories or for plant expansion—in anticipation of 
coming shortages or expected price advances. Unless there 
happen to be large surpluses of basic materials or much un- 
utilized productive capacity this expansion of orders will 
shortly lead to a marking up of prices. In addition to ad- 
vance buying by business organizations, there may also be 
extensive commodity speculation both by organized exchanges 
and on the part of independent speculators. 

The third factor promoting price inflation is the increase 
in wage rates. As the supply of labor, especially of skilled 
types, becomes scarce, business enterprises, government ship- 
yards, etc., seek to procure workers by the lure of higher 
wages. At the same time labor organizations, taking advan- 
tage of the favorable labor market, make insistent demands 
for higher wages. Wage increases in war lines exert a pres- 
sure toward higher wages in non-war lines. This general 
increase in wage rates exerts a direct pressure, from the cost 
side, toward a universal rise in commodity prices. More- 
over, once prices have advanced, whether because of the wage 
increases or for other reasons, an increase in wage rates is 
said to be made necessary by the rising costs of living. 

It is commonly assumed that prices rise faster than wages 
and that in consequence the buying power of the working 
population is decreased, notwithstanding the increase in wage 
rate. This widespread belief is, as a rule, without foundation. 
During the World War period the earnings of labor con- 
stantly rose faster than the cost of living. This fact is 
clearly revealed by a chart showing the trend of weekly 
earnings of labor, wholesale prices, and retail prices during 
the war years. The rise in weekly earnings continuously ran 
ahead of the general cost of living index, which includes 
foodstuffs and rents, as well as general manufactured prod- 
ucts. Weekly earnings lagged somewhat as compared with 
wholesale prices, but the comparison from the standpoint of 
purchasing power is the cost of living index. The increase 
in weekly earnings was due in part to advances in hourly 
rates and in part to the increase in the number of hours 
worked per week. Family wages per week, and especially 
per year, rose even more than the wages of individual work- 
ers, for the simple reason that, typically speaking, more 


members of the family became wage-earners. Family pur- 
chasing power ran far ahead of the increase in the cost of 
living. 

The fourth major source of price stimulus is found in the 
expansion of consumer buying power. The increase in the 
total volume of production and employment leads to an in- 
crease in real wages, as already noted, and also in profits 
and dividends. The resulting increase in consumer purchas- 
ing power leads to an increase in the demand for consump- 
tion goods, creating a “seller’s market” conducive to price 
increases. Added to this increase in consumer purchasing 
power is the increase in government purchasing power— 
which is usually derived in no small degree from credit 
expansion, for reasons shortly to be discussed. 

These interacting factors bring about in due course the 
familiar spiral of rising prices—rising costs—rising prices— 
etc. Once the movement is strongly under way it is impos- 
sible to check it through the machinery of price control— 
except by methods which would resuit in the crippling of 
the whole war program. This was the experience of the 
price-fixing authorities during the World War both in the 
United States and in European countries. 


Steps NECESSARY TO CONTROL PRICES 


If we are to control prices in war time it is obviously 
necessary to begin before the inflationary process is in full 
sweep; the inflationary forces must be checked at their 
sources. 

First the Army and Navy departments should not be given 
blank checks with which to compete against each other on a 
price basis for limited supplies of materials. Contracts should 
be made so as to yield a reasonable return to producers 
rather than on a basis of what a wholly abnormal market 
situation might make possible. I think we may safely assume 
that the mistakes along this line made in the last war will 
not be repeated. 

Second, the principle that prices should be allowed to rise 
to whatever height is necessary to call forth additional 
output from high-cost producers should not be adopted. This 
principle, or a modification known as the bulk-line principle, 
was extensively employed in the World War on the theory 
that high prices constituted the essential inducement to in- 
creased output, and that the resulting excessive profits of 
the lower-cost producers could be skimmed off by means of 
an excess profits tax. Experience showed that this policy 
enormously distorted the price structure and that the levying 
of high excess profits taxes was in no sense an adequate cor- 
rective. That is to say, not only could the excess profits tax 
not prevent the evil consequences of the distortion of the price 
structure, but it could not even satisfy the public that the 
industries of the country were not engaged in war profiteer- 
ing. Instead of allowing a distortion of the price structure 
to insure the production of but a minor fraction of the total 
supply required, such additional output should be procured 
by means of subsidies or other direct methods. 

Third, wage rates should not be increased except where 
necessary in the interests of health and efficiency. It should 
be carefully noted that in the early stages of a war, when 
the slack in the economic system is being taken up, wages 
will rise even though wage rates remain stationary. This is 
because the number of hours worked per week and especially 
per year increases. If price inflation can be avoided it is 
therefore unnecessary to increase wage rates in order to 
prevent a deterioration of living standards. 

The payment of time and a half for over-time is of course 
equivalent to an increase in wage rates. This extra pay for 
the additional hours increases costs of production and exerts 
a pressure toward higher prices. In some lines the added 
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labor cost may be absorbed, particularly in the early stages of 
a war, but in other lines it would mean immediate advances 
in prices. Once a movement for higher money wages is well 
under way no power exists which can prevent a development 
of the vicious spiral of inflation. 

fourth, the war should be financed just as far as possible 
without resort to credit expansion. We noted among the 
forces leading to inflation the expansion of consumer buying 
power, together with a great increase in government buying 
power. ‘The expansion in consumer buying power arises, as 
we have seen, from the increase of wages and dividends re- 
sulting from the expansion of employment and production. 
Unless this increased buying power is diverted from consumer 
markets, the general public will be competing against the 
government for materials and supplies that enter into the war 
production program. If the government obtains its funds 
from bank credit expansion, the total money income available 
for expansion is increased relatively to the supply of goods 
and services and the resulting market competition is inevi- 
tably conducive to prices advances. 

For this reason it is of vital importance that the war 
should be financed just as far as possible from taxes and 
from loans paid for out of current income. By these means 
income which would otherwise be spent for consumer goods 
would be diverted to the Treasury and made available for 
expenditure by the government for the war materials re- 
quired, thereby avoiding an expansion of money purchasing 
power relatively to the supply of available goods and ser- 
vices. ‘This process, moreover, facilitates rather than retards 
the shifting of our productive energies into war lines. Such a 
policy is a fundamental part of any sound, comprehensive 
program of price control. 

During the World War the financial methods employed 
were about as bad as it is possible to conceive. Not only 
was the tax program slow of development and inadequate in 
its scope, but the loan program was fundamentally faulty in 
its basic conception. Preoccupied with the naive view that 
money would win the war, that all that was necessary was 
to make sure that the Treasury had unlimited funds at its 
disposal, we raised vast sums by means of credit expansion. 
Not only were government bonds sold directly to the banks, 
but those sold to the public were paid for in no small degree 
with funds borrowed from the banks. In consequence the 
government had an abundance of funds but found it diff- 
cult to procure the essential supplies because of the compe- 
tition of consumers whose incomes were expanding rather 
than contracting. At the same time, there were overly 
liberal extensions of bank credit to private enterprises, the 
only result of which was to increase the capacity of par- 
ticular companies to bid for inadequate supplies of materials 
and labor. Such loans were extended to enterprises engaged 
in non-essential activities as well as to those engaged in the 
production of war supplies. They were, morever, extended 
on a vast scale for speculative purposes, particularly in the 
field of agriculture. 

The control of prices along the lines suggested requires 
the development of coordinated administrative machinery. 
It cannot be satisfactorily accomplished by a series of price- 
control agencies, operating independently of one another, nor 
can it be accomplished by a central price authority unless 
such authority envisages the problem in all its aspects and 
articulates the whole in a unified program. Moreover, the 
program must be coordinated from the very beginning of 
the mobilization program. 


Is War-Time INFLATION ECONOMICALLY INESCAPABLE 


The question must now be raised whether it is reasonable 
to believe that a very substantial inflation of prices could 


be prevented in war time—even though the economic prin- 
ciples and administrative procedures adopted were of the 
best. Does not a great war in the very nature of the case 
necessitate such extensive readjustments of the economic 
structure and involve such a weakening or exhausting of re- 
sources as inevitably to bring higher costs and prices? Put- 
ting the matter another way—Does not the impoverishment 
which a protracted war involves necessarily reflect itself in 
rising prices? 

In a war involving extensive destruction of a nation’s pro- 
ductive facilities by enemy forces, there can be no doubt 
that the impairment of productive efficiency will result in 
higher costs and higher prices. Moreover, in the case of a 
protracted war of attrition there appears little question that 
the gradual weakening of productive power would manifest 
itself in rising prices. But in a relatively short war in which 
the nation’s territory is not invaded or effectively bombarded 
by the enemy there is no underlying economic necessity for 
an extensive inflation of prices. 

Applying these conceptions to the present American de- 
fense program there would seem to be little reason for as- 
suming that an extensive rise in prices is necessary. The 
program was launched at a time when our production facili- 
ties—in most lines—were being utilized at much less than 
capacity. The program, as now projected, is of a magnitude 
smaller than the existing slack in the industrial system. 
National production is now running at about 70 billion 
dollars annually and we could perhaps produce as much as 
85 billions. Making allowance for necessary concentrations 
of production it should still be possible to meet requirements 
out of productive resources hitherto unutilized. This means 
that during the period when we are taking up the indus- 
trial slack we will be making a more effective use of our 
productive resources. In terms of energy we would be oper- 
ating under conditions of increasing returns; real costs per 
unit of product would be declining. There would thus be 
no necessity for raising prices. 

It is only when we reach the stage of shortages, involving 
the dilution of the labor supply, the utilization of obsolete 
or defective equipment, and the use of inferior materials, 
produced under unfavorable conditions because of war dis- 
placements, that costs, in real terms, begin to rise. In some 
lines of war production these tendencies may manifest them- 
selves fairly early but in most lines they will be delayed for 
a considerable period. Moreover, they may in substantial 
degree be continuously offset by the prompt introduction of 
improvements in production technique. By utilizing all the 
technological knowledge and patented devices already avail- 
able, the new installations of plant and equipment could 
largely offset the cost increasing factors to which reference 
has been made. It is my considered judgment that there is 
no economic necessity for price inflation in connection with 
the present emergency defense program. If it occurs it will 
be because of a lack of adequate understanding of the sources 
of price disturbance or the adoption of unwise administrative 
procedures rather than because of any inherent economic 
impossibility. 


Tue FiscaL SITUATION IN RELATION TO INFLATION 


At the outset of this address attention was called to the 
fact that the present war emergency has come at a time when 
the federal debt is of an unprecedented magnitude and cur- 
rent deficits are at wartime levels. Are we not, therefore, 
inevitably faced with so rapid an increase in the public debt 
as to lead to a financial disintegration which would be fol- 
lowed inevitably by inflation? Time permits but the briefest 
statement with respect to this problem. 
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It is my conclusion that it should be possible to finance 
the defense program without increasing the magnitude of 
current treasury deficits. An expansion of national income 
of from 65 to 70 billions, the recent level, to from 75 to 80 
billions might well be expected in 1941-42. (This is on 
the assumption that Great Britain is not defeated and that 
foreign demands will continue at something like present 
levels.) ‘This rise in national income accompanied by in- 
creases in taxes should lead to a marked increase in federal 
revenues. At the same time the process will be accompanied 


by a very material reduction in the volume of unemploy- 
ment, and hence in the amount of relief and kindred expen- 
ditures. Numerous other types of expenditures may and 
should be reduced in the interest of the most effective waging 
of the war. The fuller utilization of our national resources 
which the war program involves makes it possible to main- 
tain fiscal stability. The outcome will depend primarily 
upon the degree of determination manifested by the fiscal 
authorities—congressional and otherwise—to maintain finan- 
cial equilibrium. 


Our Future Economic Preparedness 


FREE MEN ARE THE ONLY BASIS FOR PROSPERITY AND PROGRESS 
By HERBERT HOOVER, Ex-President of the United States 


Delivered at the Bicentennial Celebration of the University of Pennsylvania on the subject of 


“Post-War Economic Problems,’ Philadelphia, Pa., September 18, 1940 


tribute to this institution upon its 200 years of con- 

tribution to the intellectual and spiritual life of our 
country and to the world. Our time is short. Those of us 
who are contributing some tribute to this institution, if we 
make contributions, do so in some subject with which we 
have some little familiarity. 

I have therefore agreed this evening to discuss some of our 
problems in economic preparedness for the world to come. 
No doubt after this war there will be profound changes over 
the whole gamut of social and political life of the world. 
But I shall confine myself to a reach into the economic forces 
with which we are likely to be confronted when peace or 
suspended fighting again appears in the world. And | shall 
make some suggestions as to defense measures. And some of 
them should be adopted at once. 

In half an hour I can present a bare outline. I hope to 
expand these suggestions on some other occasion. 

And | give advance notice that this is not a partisan dis- 
cussion, despite the intellectual climate of a national cam- 
paign. There are disabled minds, of course, who would 
imagine that I was making attack on the New Deal if I 
were to read the ‘en Commandments during such a period 
as this. But I will not do even that. 

Now there is very little humor or wit that fits into eco- 
nomic discussions. It does not have the drama of airplanes, 
of guns and soldiers and bugles. But the time is here when 
we simply have got to think on these new economic frontiers 
even if they are not exciting. 

National preparedness in any direction must be based on 
some anticipation of forces and events. I am fully aware 
of the tentative nature of any anticipation. But in the 
situation today we must have some preparedness in eco- 
nomic ideas as well as in arms if we are to defend America. 
And it is not too early to begin to think. 

Now there are today two schools engaged in after-war 
thinking. They are the realists who wish to prepare for the 
worst and the hopefuls who still believe in fairies and be- 
nevolences. There is much more joy in the latter school. 
I would like to engage in that sort of thought. I should 
prefer to discuss what I would like for the world to do, 
what it ought to do for the progress of mankind. It is a 
far more soothing form of public discussion. 

I have, however, the depressing conviction that for many 
years after any so-called peace that is likely to come from this 
war we shall be confronted with grave economic dangers. 
We shall need to defer hope that forces of spiritual regener- 
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ation and progress will regain ascendancy for a long time. 

In order to have some basis of discussion and of suggestion 
I shall at this moment at least assume that certain large areas 
will continue under totalitarian dictatorship for a long time, 
that the whole character of totalitarian ideologies promises 
economic aggression again for a long time, and that there 
will be other large areas in the world that will wish to 
maintain a free economy. 


THE Division OF THE WorLD 


It would seem likely that the totalitarian domination of 
Germany and Italy will cover most of the Continent of 
Europe from Russia to the Atlantic and will also include 
much of the dependencies of these former European States in 
Africa and the East Indies. 

I am not going to try to read Messrs. Hitler’s and Musso- 
lini’s minds upon the political set-up which they may create 
on the Continent. But I feel that we can safely assume that 
they will try to set up a totalitarian economic hegemony of 
that entire area. In the East the Japanese will at least for 
a long time to come strive for a similar control over China 
and Asia. And Russia will form a third totalitarian group 
in between. 

_ In the remaining world there can be some hope of retain- 
ing the major characteristics of free economy. 

On that basis the totalitarian areas would be likely to em- 
brace about 60 per cent of the world’s population and about 
40 per cent of the world’s trade. And about 40 per cent 
of the exports of the United States in 1938 went to these 
totalitarian areas. Now whether the totalitarian area is 
less or greater, the problems we have to meet are about 
the same. 

Of course any major shift in today’s war outlook would 
require a revision of thought. 

I do not believe the British Empire will fail in this heroic 
defense. And certainly if the United States joins in this 
war we would inevitably become a totalitarian dictatorship 
ourselves and much hope of maintained free economy in the 
world would be gone for a generation. But we cannot sit 
still and simply say we will wait to the end of this war be- 
fore we start to think. And our universities are the places 
from which we should have systematic thinking. 

The destructive economic horsemen that we shall face 
after this fighting is over do not, however, wholly come from 
the present war. We must look these steeds iii’ the teeth if 
we are to prepare for economic defense against them for 
they will not be gift horses. They are likely to be Trojan 
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horses. And putting them all together they make an un- 
comfortable group. 


THE Economic SITUATION 


First: The initial form of peace will probably be merely 
a suspension of mass killings. The most unlikely of all out- 
comes is disarmament. The whole totalitarian idea has a 
military base and whether it continues aggressive after the 
war ends or not, the free nations will be sufficiently afraid to 
remain armed. That means we are now compelled to direct 
a large segment of our productive capacity for daily living 
over to production for military defense. And that is no real 
remedy for our ills in employment or agriculture. They are 
already sapping the standard of living of all the people. 

Second: The totalitarian economic systems will have cer- 
ti. major impacts on other nations. Their exports and 
imports are likely to be conducted either directly by the gov- 
ernments or under such controls as will amount to the same 
thing. ‘They will emphasize barter trade with foreign coun- 
tries, they will have it set in a framework of clearing agree- 
ments and blocked currencies. They will hold on to that 
theory or they will be compelled to do so from the impover- 
ishments of the wars in which they are engaged. And they 
will turn increasingly toward self-sufficiency within their 
borders. Those things are inevitable. 

Third: Most of the totalitarian nations and most of the 
free States will be burdened with debts so that we may see 
a period of devaluation of inflation or repudiation in some 
form with all of the instabilities to currencies and exchange 
that may come from that quarter. 

And Fourth: Long-term international credit in the world 
is already greatly broken down. Intergovernmental debts 
from the first World War, except Finland’s, were repudiated 
long before the present outbreak. Taking the world over, 
loans made by private investors to foreign governments have 
been so largely defaulted or repudiated as to have greatly 
impaired all confidence in such investments. 

And further, an increasing number of countries even out- 
side the totalitarian States have impaired the rights of private 
property of foreigners either by taxation or confiscation. 
Thus, the whole moral foundations of international credit, 
both governmental and private, have been greatly undermined 
and there is likely to be little extension of it for some time. 
‘There may be the artificialities of semi-governmental loans 
made by governments. 

Among the consequences of this breakdown of international 
credit is that the development of backward areas and thus 
the economic growth of the world will be greatly slackened 
for a lack of capital. 

Another consequence is the inability to use long-term 
credits to equate trade balances over long terms of years. 

And Fifth: For a long time to come the function of gold 
in settlement of international balances will be greatly limited. 
The United States has today cornered most of the world’s 
gold. And there is no present method that would restore it 
to general international use and but few nations will still 
accept the metal gold and give up their commodities. 

And Sixth: All these pressures make for increased barter 
trades or at least trades on a direct two-country basis. 

And the instabilities and unemployment resulting from 
these restrictions of world trades create a constant pressure 
for building up home industries or its artificial form, so- 
called self-containment. And the net effects of all these 
impacts is to shrink the export markets of everybody. 

And Seventh: The hours of labor in the totalitarian 
States will be at least 20 per cent longer than that in the 
United States. And in many free States it is inevitable that 
wages and the standards of living will be lowered and the 


hours of labor will be longer. And thus they will produce 
many goods at prices with which, with our present costs, we 
cannot compete. 

And, Eighth: The world is going to resume trade the mo- 
ment that peace comes. The idea of the free States combining 
against the totalitarian nations in trade is just nonsense. 
The world has to live, and moreover the interests of the free 
States are too divergent to consummate any such a com- 
bination. 

For instance, our South American cousins cannot live un- 
less they sell their agricultural surpluses into the totalitarian 
areas. They cannot sell their surpluses to us. We produce 
a surplus of many of the same commodities, and they will buy 
totalitarian manufactured goods in return. Any other expec- 
tation is a sheer illusion. 

And Ninth: There is likely to be a temporary demand 
for farm products. When this war ends, all Europe will be 
short of food supplies and the extent of that shortage will 
depend on how long the war lasts. For if it goes on for 
more than a year there will be great famines over great areas. 


THE EFFect oF THESE Economic Forces Upon Us 


Now if we interpret these blows upon the United States 
we shall find they materialize in three major directions. 
That is from the huge armament which is imposed upon us, 
from the effect upon our export trade and from the effect 
upon our import trade. And mixed in it all are our already 
dificult domestic problems of unemployment and the unsatis- 
factory state of our agriculture. 


Economic Errort oF Our ARMAMENT 


From everything that we can see we are faced with years 
of stupendous expenditure upon military preparedness. That 
is, if we wish to keep the evil eyes turned away from the 
Western Hemisphere. 

And obviously, if part of our manpower is to be diverted 
to armies and navies and unemployed we lose that much 
productive power for articles and services which might have 
been part of our standard of living. 


Export 


The whole of the external pressures that I have enu- 
merated drives inevitably to a diminished export market. 

Our total peace time productive economy is dependent 
from 5 to 7 per cent on the export trade. And this 5 to 7 
per cent has a larger effect than that bare proportion. For 
in some commodities like cotton, 30 or 40 per cent are de- 
pendent upon the foreign markets and failure to sell our 
surplus cotton not only demoralizes all of our cotton growers 
but our demoralized cotton growers affect the other groups. 


IMPORTS 


At our present cost of production we shall be flooded with 
foreign goods many of which we could produce ourselves. 
And wherever the totalitarian and perhaps the impoverished 
world generally can do it, they will combine to force up 
prices upon those commodities that we do not produce for 
ourselves. 

Now, I hope this long list of economic ills does not all 
come. 

Wuat To Do 


And .it would be of no purpose for me to present all this 
economic complexity unless I have a suggestion. And let me 
say at once that we are more fortunately situated than any 
other nation. And if we have the will-power to set up ade- 
quate defense on one hand and constructive measures on 
the other, despite all these obstacles I am convinced that we 
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could carry the United States to even a greater period of 
prosperity than we have seen ever before in our history. 


MosiLizep NATIONAL EFrFicieNcy Is Our 
Primary DEFENSE 


Our primary defense is to increase our industrial efficiency. 
And by that I mean to produce more goods and services per 
capita of the kind that we can use and at prices at which we 
can sell them. And that is vital right now even before the 
end of the war. 

Increased economic efficiency expresses itself in the reduc- 
tion of prices or relative prices of goods and services. And 
thereby more people can buy them. Thereby we hold the 
standard of living against increased taxes. Thereby we can 
sell goods and services at home and abroad in competition 
with foreigners. Thereby we can even lift the standard of 
living at home as against the adverse forces of diverted man- 
kind. And thereby we can make more jobs in producing 
goods and services in relief to our unemployment. 

But to reduce the price of goods and services we must 
reduce the cost of producing them. And both to lift the 
standards of living and to take up the slack of technological 
unemployment from the old industries and our present unem- 
ployed, we must discover new articles and services for there- 
by we create new industry. 

Now there was a time when we got cost-reducing inven- 
tions and new articles and services from a genius in the 
garret. But that day has gone by. These gifts now come 
from long years of patient experiment in great laboratories. 
Like the growth of plants, cell by cell, some day there comes 
forth the blossom of great discovery, of illuminating hypothe- 
sis, of great generalization or a new instrument of research. 

And from this material of abstract science, then applied 
science, research gains greater command of power, new arti- 
cles, new methods and new labor-saving devices. 

And at once I come to the first step in increase of industrial 
efficiency. That is to support the research in pure science. 
In all of our universities and our scientific institutions I 
doubt if we are spending $20,000,000 a year on such re- 
search. That’s about 7 per cent of our allowance for cos- 
metics. 

And the amount is decreasing, for the lessening returns 
on endowments are forcing our universities to divert their 
funds to their primary task of teaching. I do not believe 
there is a professor of physics or a professor of medicine in 
the country who cannot state a hundred lines of research 
that are urgent but are lagging for a lack of financial re- 
sources. 

Nor do we have to await new discoveries in pure science. 
A thousand openings already beckon to action by the applied 
sciences to use what we already know. And therefore the 
second step is more support to the applied science research. 
We probably spend $200,000,000 on that, mostly through the 
government and industry. But that’s only 15 per cent of our 
cigarette bill, and with the depression that has slackened 
whereas it ought to have been increased. 

Nor do we have to await the turning out of new inven- 
tions and new methods by applied science research. Again 
we need to put into action what we already know. We 
must bring our plants and equipment out of its present 
slump of obsolescence. We must eliminate more industrial 
waste motion and more waste of materials and more waste 
of men. We must apply every labor-saving device we can 
invent. We must remove every sort of restriction by capital 
and by labor which impedes or penalizes the use of better 
methods and better machines. We must maintain free com- 
petition so that these lower costs will be passed on to the 
consumer at lower price. 


And we must have constructive tax systems and the re- 
moval of unnecessary governmental restrictions which lessen 
and destroy the initiative of men. 

Now this does not mean more pressure upon individual 
workmen. It means that we work our machines and our 
heads harder. It does not mean that we should abandon 
any protection to the health of our workmen. That would 
make for inefficiency itself. 

The common expression in our country today is that these 
competitive conditions from abroad will compel us to reduce 
wages, to lengthen our hours of labor, to reduce our stand- 
ard of living as the totalitarian nations have already done. 
There is an alternative. And that is to increase our indus- 
trial efficiency. 

Now, the proof of our national ability to do this might be 
found in our own economic history. During the decade 
from 1920 to 1930 we increased our productive efficiency 
by the astounding amount of nearly 40 per cent. In other 
words, with a growth of some 15 per cent in population we 
were able to produce 40 per cent more goods and services 
than we had at the beginning. 

Yet in the decade from 1930 to 1940 we made very little 
progress. In many ways we slid backwards. We have not 
kept our plants and equipment up to date. Our machine 
tools became an average of three years less up to date than 
they were in 1930. And this step-back expresses itself in 
many other ways, such as the slackening of research and 
the decrease in national incomes. 

Now, as an example of the methods of applying what we 
know I might recall that at my request in 1920 the various 
engineering societies made an exhaustive detailed study of 
industrial wastes and wastes of manpower and methods of 
increasing industrial efficiency. 
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Later on the Department of Commerce joined with the 
engineering societies in organizing a great voluntary national 
campaign stretching over a period of ten years. It was par- 
ticipated in by employees and by labor and by engineers, 
and there were a thousand committees for research and co- 
operation organized. They developed and carried through 
over 1,000 positive projects, and parallel with them our 
scientific societies put on great organized campaigns for 
more research. Our pure science research was greatly ex- 
panded in that period and our industrial research laboratories 
increased by nearly 1,000 in that decad-. 

There were no laws enacted; there was no restriction on 
the volume of production or prices; there was no dictation. 
It was simply a coordination of sound technology and sound 
public interest with a cooperative volunteer spirit. 

I am making no claim that those were the only forces 
that worked for increased efficiency during that time. But 
anyway, that ten years, as I have said, represent the greatest 
advance in national efficiency of any since our national begin- 
nings. And it can be done again. But there are two things 
required—more money for research and organized coopera- 
tion to apply what we already know. 

It is by these means that we can hope to avoid reductions 
of wages, to contribute to meet competition at home from 
foreign goods, to be able to sell more goods abroad. It 
means that we can build up more home industries to employ 
our people displaced from foreign trade or the now unem- 
ployed. 

Now these proposals are not new. But now our very life 
as a democracy will hang upon our doing it. We have to meet 
the dictators and their ideologies of forced efficiency and 
forced labor. Free men can compete with any forced system 
if they will organize their intelligence. We can turn the 
gifts of science to the upbuilding of mankind and not to its 
destruction. And in these processes are a thousand new 
frontiers and new opportunities for youth. 


SeLF-CONTAINMENT AS A WEAPON OF DEFENSE 


There are other important defenses which look more par- 
ticularly to after-war consequences. This question of build- 
ing up home industries goes further than the natural process 
of scientific discovery, or of invention or of application of 
what we already know. The idea of self-sufficiency has been 
injected into this troubled world. 

That assumes creating home industries despite lower prices, 
better quality from imports. But, I regret to say we may be 
forced either by economies or military necessities to free our- 
selves from dependence upon foreign supplies. 

I realize that a world frantic on self-containment where 
costs and quality are sacrificed is contrary to all hopes of 


world progress. And, likewise, a world frantic to make mili- 
tary airplanes is contrary to the hopes of world good. But 
we are not for the present in that kind of a world and we 
could produce probably two-thirds of our present imports 
if we have to. 

Certainly this is a scene that requires exhaustive examina- 
tion for our own possibilities. Now I am nearing the end of 
my radio time and I trust that you may read in the papers 
if you are interested somewhere a discussion of the problem 
in protection of trade. 


In CONCLUSION 


And I would pass on, too, just a word in conclusion. 

I could add a great deal to the paragraphs that I have 
stated to you. I could tell you that foreign trade defense 
measures are most negative, that we may hope that they are 
temporary world phases, but the building of nations on 
scientific research and its application is positive and it rests 
upon a foundation secured for all time. From that we have 
sure faith that we can carry this country to higher standards 
of living and prosperity than we have hitherto known, de- 
spite the ills that beset us. 

There is long-view hope that the world may some day 
improve its general conduct. I am one that believes that if 
given the time these false systems would break down of their 
own evil. I have no proof of this. I believe it because I be- 
lieve that peoples who have one time lived in liberty will 
always hunger for its blessings. And there is implanted 
within them a spark that can never be extinguished, no 
matter what their repression may be. 

The product of scientific research is not alone the build- 
ing of industry. It is not alone the eradication of diseases nor 
the multiplication of harvests. It is not alone the extension 
of opportunity and adventures for the youth. 

Research into the fundamental laws of nature contributes 
to the moral and spiritual life of mankind. Here lies the 
unfolding of beauty, the ever-widening boundaries of knowl- 
edge. Here is the inculcation of veracity of thought in a 
world sodden with intellectual dishonesty. Here is the lifting 
of men’s minds beyond the depressing incidents of the day. 
And here is the confirmation of a supreme guidance in the 
universe far above man himself. 

And today we need more of it if we are to save a great 
nation. 

For our service to all humanity is to make this industrial 
revolution serve free men. We must prove that here in 
America free men are the only basis of prosperity and prog- 
ress. We must prove that the purpose of science is to save 
mankind and not to destroy it. And we must prove that we 
can defend ourselves. Thank you. 
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